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GOOD-BYE TO ALGERIA. 


BY COMMANDER JOHN MURRAY, R.N. 


SPINNEY was late. The sun was 
already past the meridian. We should 
undoubtedly find ourselves benighted 
on the road, and my lights were no 
good at all. Besides, it was hot, 
and getting hotter every instant. 
Only “mad dogs and Englishmen,” 
I reflected, “go out in the mid-day 
sun.” 

The memory of my impatience is 
with me still, so that I must suppose 
Spinney to have arrived and our 
journey to have begun before I can 
find the equanimity to tell you who 
we are and on what particular journey 
we are embarked. 


' At sunset on the 6th May 1945, 
those of us at Béne who served beneath 
the white ensign saw that tattered 
wisp of bunting flutter to earth for 
the last time. At eight the following 
morning—five hours or so before our 
departure—a resplendent new tri- 
colour proclaimed that after two 
years and more of war’s humiliating 


realism, liberté, egalité, fraternité were 
come again to the coast of Barbary. 

As for me, I had lost a ship! 

Some ships founder or break their 
backs on the rocks of a lee shore. 
Some are cut down to serve as hulks. 
Some are towed ingloriously to the 
knackers’ yard. Not so H.M.S.Cannae! 
It was inevitable that a ship fashioned 
neither of timber nor of steel—a ship 
not built at all, in fact, but evoked 
by expediency out of an inkpot— 
should, when her day was done, 
resolve herself once more in the 
mists from which mere thoughts are 
wafted into being. 

I had swum out to sea in order to 
witness, unobtrusively, this ceremony, 
which not only restored the Gallic 
cock to its own midden, but in so 
doing divested me of the sonorous 
title: Commanding Officer, H.M.S. 
Cannae and Naval Officer in Charge, 
Béne and Philippeville. It struck 
me as ironically appropriate that one 
who had lost not only a ship, but 
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so much else besides, should be under 
the necessity of swimming ashore. 

As for Spinney, he had been my 
vassal in Philippeville. 

That port and Bougie, the two 
smallest of the Allied bases on the 
North African coast, were closed 
down soon after the enemy had been 
expelled from the continent. Their 
“port parties”’ had been moved, as 
units, to take over Sicilian ports ; but 
since we retained certain facilities and 
stocks, making use of them, from time 
to time, to load or discharge an odd 
ship, to berth a rescue tug, or to give 
succour and harbourage, it might be, 
to some damaged craft or a coast- 
wise tow under stress of weather, 
there had to be someone who knew 
about such things. A Resident Naval 
Officer (R.N.O.) with a small party 
was therefore left in charge at either 
place. 

Bougie was directly under Algiers, 
but Philippeville was a satrapy of 
Béne, which (speaking as the Emperor 
Darius) entailed upon Our Majesty 
little work and less worry. 

Spinney possessed one or two advan- 
tages over me which made him 
responsible for the incidents whose 
course I propose to relate. Imprimis, 
he was twenty years younger; and, 
in the second place, he suffered from 
that thirst for further knowledge 
which is one of the drawbacks of 
erudition. Harrow and Cambridge 
have made of him an historian—by 
which I do not mean to accuse him 
of writing history, but of teaching 
it at an English public school when 
not more actively disputing with his 
country’s foes. 

It was one thing to have offered 
a lift in my car to Algiers—since 
both of us were thither bound. It 
was quite another to cope with the 
magnetism which Roman ruins exert 
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on a man of his temperament and 
attainments. I was, I think, com- 
mendably firm. 'Timgad was where 
he particularly wanted to go, but I 
have left him free (as a disciple of 
Wordsworth) to write a poem, entitled 
* 'Timgad unvisited.” 

I could not, however, altogether 
deny the force of his argument. 
Was not the war in Europe over? 
Would we not presently find our- 
selves rotting at Algiers, with no hope 
of a homeward passage for weeks to 
come ? Who, then, would expect 
us to reach Algiers from Béne by 
the road which runs from Béne to 
Algiers ? 

And so Djemila was decided on. 
Indeed I am not sure that this pro- 
posal, as a practicable alternative, 
did not originate with me. 

Djemila—or, to give it its Roman 
name, Cuicul—stands on the eastern 
border of the ancient Roman province 
of Mauritania; but to me a more 
important circumstance was the con- 
venience of its situation in terms of 
modern geography. It lies to the 
north’ard of the Constantine - Sétif 
road, which is the normal route from 
Béne to Algiers. In proposing to 
visit it, therefore, there were neither 
practical difficulties to get over nor 
conscientious ones to get round in 
regard to petrol consumption. We 
knew also that it boasted an inn 
of good repute, although we did not 
know if it was open. Finally—and 
this to Spinney was all that mattered— 
here was to be seen the skeleton of a 
Roman city more perfect, if less vast, 
than Timgad itself. Indeed, qua 
ruins, there is nothing within the 
confines of the ancient Roman uni- 
verse, I am told, that is more fascinat- 
ing or complete than the ruins of 
Cuicul. 

Algiers was duly notified of our 
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impending departure and of our inten- 
tion to arrive there the day after the 
morrow. I thought that twenty-four 
hours among the ruins would prove 


We have left behind us the lovely 
seaside suburb of St Cloud. We 
are traversing the dockyard of Béne, 
with its long, empty quays where 
not so long ago as many as thirty- 
five ships were competing for space. 
We are through the main gate (where 
stood that fearsome warning in English : 
“Malaria! Dysentery! Typhoid! 
Typhus! Plague! are rife in this 
town ’’), and through the dilapidated 
city itself. 

The heavy tyres of the Ford staff 
car set up a high-pitched whine as 
she gathers way along the ribbon of 
polished steel, aquiver in the heat, 
which is the road to Philippeville. 

The road, with its initial avenue 
of tall gum trees, is as familiar to me 
as the road from Bath to Wells may 
be supposed familiar to the Bishop 
of that dual diocese—and for a 
parallel reason. I am the driver. 
I must, therefore, ruminate in order 
to keep myself awake. 

There had been portents of a storm 
in the Algerian sky during the early 
months of the year. We had been 
saying to one another for a long time : 
The French will have trouble when 


_Wwearegone! Latterly we had amended 


the phrase: Let’s hope the French 
don’t have trouble before we are gone ! 

In putting on the panoply of war, 
John Bull and Uncle Sam had scattered 
munificence. When troops were as 
thick on the ground as were the 
locusts in 1944 they could impose 
order in all circumstances, but since— 
unlike the locusts—their presence 
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sufficient. I also thought that the 
proposal to take two days to achieve 
@ journey of four hundred miles 
called for no explanation. 


created prosperity, they had no need 
to. By the turn of the year, how- 
ever, the panoply of war had been 
transferred elsewhere. Those of us 
who constituted the last vestiges of 
the ‘“ Anglo-Saxon ”’ invasion felt as 
lonely and disembodied as the ghosts 
of Hannibal’s men must feel if any 
still haunt the ruins of Carthage. 

Anarchy was the new invader. Its 
tactics were those of infiltration. The 
brigand population—never, I should 
say, an inconsiderable fraction of the 
whole in Algeria—had more stolen 
weapons in its armoury than food in 
its belly. And it was beginning to 
use them. 

A gust of remorse or retrospective 
timidity—I am not sure which— 
leads me to wonder how near we 
came, at odd times, to being murdered. 
We were alike careless in our attitude 
to the needs of the hungry multitude 
and indifferent to the growing violence 
of its unruly members. We must 
have presented a tempting spectacle, 
like fat and unsuspicious trout that 
are sucking down mayflies in a quiet 
mill dam. 


Jenappes, a human ant-heap fifty 
miles from Béne, has a French name 
and two or three official buildings to 


support it. That is all. It is an 
Arab town. I have no idea what 
the population may be, but on this 
occasion of our exodus a large enough 
fraction of it was in the main thorough- 
fare to make me wonder if the car 
would ever cleave a passage. 
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Morning and evening, at the hours 
when I had been accustomed to pass 
through, the place was always crowded ; 
but at three o’clock on a broiling after- 
noon there was something unusual in 
the circumstance. 

“Eh, bin!” as a Frenchman of 
those parts would say. “‘ Were we not 
in Algeria—a country that was now 
an integral part, a province, of Metro- 
politan France ? Had not the native 
population recently achieved full 
citizenship as Frenchmen? Eh, bin! 
Had not the hoardings these last 
two years been plastered with General 
Giraud’s slogan: Un seul but, la 
victoire! Was not victory now in 
our grasp? Was it not to be expected 
that the fervour of patriotic rejoicing 
would express itself in this manner ?” 

Eh, bin! Oui, monsieur, indeed ! 
But where were the actual signs of 
rejoicing ? This crowd was not actively 
hostile, but it did not look to be 
good-humoured. Somebody, it is true, 
jumped on the running-board and 
shouted in my ear: “ Finie la guerre!” 
But this might mean anything, and 
he looked like a sycophant. He was 
not representative. For that matter, 
others also shouted in my ear, but 
the language they spoke was not 
French, nor was it, I think, polite. 
A soft answer turneth away wrath ; 
so also does the vacuous smile which 
denotes an inability to make answer 
at all. Abuse quickly loses its appeal 
when it is clearly not understood. 
Reluctantly, and uncertainly, this 
swarthy multitude parted to let us 
through. 

At this point on our journey the 
road forks. The right-hand prong 
goes over the wooded hills to the sea- 
port twenty miles away, which is 
named after Louis Philippe. But we 
pursued the alternative, which bears 
left-handed and eventually breasts 
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the steep slope leading on to the 
plateau which is so extensive a 
feature of inland Africa as to deserve 
the name Continental. The word 
plateau, however, only fits this locality 
in a rough-and-ready sense. It is 
used to mean that the general level 
of the ground has risen to three 
thousand feet or more above the sea, 
There are wide stretches of flat 
country, it is true; but also many 
mighty undulations and not a few 
frowning escarpments. On the summit 
of one of these, astride a canyon 
seven hundred feet deep, stands the 


“ancient city of Constantine. 


It is an astonishing place, of the 
kind to provoke the Cockney tribute, 
“Coo-er!”’ as one climbs up to it; 
and again, as one peers over the 
balustrade of one of the bridges into 
the vertiginous depths of the narrow 
gorge, “ Coo-er!” 

In the European quarter of the 
town itself—at least in those parts 
of it where buildings shut out the 
extended view—one might suppose 
oneself in a suburb of Paris. 

Since, however, I have no more 
to do with Constantine than a bird 
of passage has to do with a telegraph 
wire upon which it alights for a rest ; 
and since I am, indeed, scarcely more 
competent to write of it than a swallow 
is to discourse upon telegraphy, I 
content myself with emitting a last 
“Coo-er”’ by way of tribute to the 
British Army, upon the joyful dis- 
covery that there is still a transit 
Mess where one can get a cup of tea. 

If we hoped to make Sétif, a hundred 
miles farther on, there was little time 
to waste. The road is a fast one; 
the scenery is wide open, but non- 
descript and bare. Manifestly the 
desert is not far away. We met 
nothing but an occasional Arab drover 
with his flocks and herds, for ever 
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moving in search of pasture, and we 
reached this dismal example of ribbon 
development, whose main east-west 
thoroughfare must be nearly three 
miles long, just as darkness was 
closing in. 

Sétif was en féte— very clearly 
and definitely en féte. There was 
much broken glass on the roadway, 
and the coloured police, most of 
them very drunk, were lurching about, 
arm in arm, smoking cigarettes and 
brandishing their weapons. They were 
insistent upon shaking hands, and 
prepared to be offensive if we demurred, 
but they offered no clues to the 
riddle: where were we to find beds ? 
Or, more important still: where 
could we lock up the car with all our 
stuff ? 

We should have saved ourselves 
considerable discomfort and worry, 
I expect, if we had pushed on into 
open country and camped in the 
car; but when the amenities of 
civilisation are at hand (or one thinks 
they are), it is difficult to make a 
decision of that sort, especially if 
one is tired and hungry. 

The absurd thing was that we 
knew that somewhere in the midst 
of pandemonium there was an honest- 
to-goodness South African Town Major, 
who, could we but find him, would 
instantly make smooth our path. 
Unfortunately, nobody else seemed 
to know it. 

At last we found his lair. A large 
and kindly sergeant—who combined 
m his person the protective instinct 
of a London policeman, with a military 
bearing worthy of Wellington Barracks 
—took us in charge. He found us a 
junk store just off the main street 
into which, by stacking the junk to 
one side, we were able to squeeze 
the car. At its inner end this store 
communicated with the basement 
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quarters occupied by the South African 
detachment—about twenty strong— 
by means of which the Town Major 
was expected to maintain order in 
a large community apparently given 
over to riotous living. 

Above this basement was the Hotel 
de France, which had recently been 
freed from military bondage and 
was, in fact, once more a hotel. I 
think we were almost its first guests. 

The blessings which it afforded 
are more easy to list than others 
which it did not. In the matter of 
dinner, for example, there was, by 
way of a first course, a bowl of water, 
in which some kind of fish had been 
boiled. And then, as piéce de résistance, 
came the fish itself. There were no 
vegetables, no bread, no sauce—no 
“supporting programme,” as _ the 
cinemas say, but that was nobody’s 
fault. 

By the same token, one could not 
complain about the absence of linen 


in the bedrooms, or mosquito curtains, 


or soap or water. But, observing 
that there were porters who were 
graciously pleased to lead the way, 
one resented having to hump one’s 
own baggage and clean one’s own 
shoes. I think this was merely an 
expression of that comradeship which 
communism imposes upon its votaries, 
but, as propaganda, I should have 
found it more acceptable had it not 
been followed by a reactionary lapse 
on the part of the management. The 
bill for much suffering meekly endured 
was outrageously capitalistic. 

I do not think that anyone in 
Sétif can have slept that night. My 
window was over the entrance to 
our garage, but from it I could look 


‘obliquely into the main street at the 


retreating forms of endless processions 
led by their bands, garlanded by 
paper streamers thrown from window 
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balconies and drawing in their vortex 
@ crowd that grew ever more boisterous 
and ever less picturesque. 

The heat was terrific. I lay and 
listened, or tried to anticipate upon 
which feature and at which exact 
spot the next mosquito would choose 
to alight. Once, in the small hours, 
some horrible crescendo of din drew 
me in curiosity to the little balcony 
outside my window. In the main 
street was European carnival. In 
the cul-de-sac below the window were 
the sons of Islam, hundreds of them, 
white-robed, silent, and contemptuous. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, 
breakfastless but for a thimbleful of 
black coffee, I was in the act of 
backing the car out of the garage 
when there came a sudden burst of 
rifle-fire closé at hand. It seemed to 
serve as a signal; for it was followed 
by a crackle of musketry from all 
over the town, and then silence. 
Someone shouted: ‘‘ Let me in, for 
the love of God!” I could see little 
from the driving-seat. In fact, I 
could see one man only. He was 
twenty yards from me at the main 
street corner. He was dressed in 
plain clothes, with a rifle in his hand, 
and it was evident that he anticipated 
aggression from the direction of the 
narrow street in which I found myself. 
I put the gear lever into first and 
crawled back into the garage from 
which I had backed out. Spinney 
and a soldier adroitly closed the 
sliding door behind me. 


[March 


We made our way past the pile 
of junk into the police quarters. 
The South Africans were tumbling 
out of corners and fumbling with 
accoutrements. While I was in the 
act of saying “Good morning” to 
the Major, a giant of a man struggling 
into a Sam Browne belt, there came 
another violent burst of firing from 
the street outside. 

“This is where I go to war,” said 
the Major. He and his men just 
disappeared. Except for the odd one 
or two who were left holding the fort, 
and who presently let us out, we 
never saw them again. 

There came a lull. I carried out 
a brief reconnaissance in front. The 
main street appeared deserted. We 
decided to make a bolt for it, and 
having made the decision we wasted 
no time. 

As the car’s nose emerged from the 
side street a second decision was 
instantly called for: right — for 
Algiers, home, and beauty; or left— 
back along the road we had entered 
by on the previous night (with inten- 
tion to turn left again along a by- 
road, leading to Djemila, a few miles 
on). Spinney and I exchanged a 
look and a nod, but there were too 
many fingers crooked round triggers 
in the neighbourhood just at that 
moment to stop and thrash the 
matter out. I found myself heading 
for Constantine, with the car gather- 
ing speed on a broad, deserted street, 
like a plane that is about to take off. 


Itt. 


Within the area of seven thousand 
square miles or so embraced by a 
line joining the four towns, Bougie, 
Philippeville, Constantine, Sétif, there 


are no main roads that I know of 
and no towns for such roads to serve. 
There are scattered farms and villages 
and moorland tracks that go wander- 
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ing across the hills in search of them. 
Quite a number of these have good 
surfaces. Some are even metalled for 
a part of their length, and link up with 
main roads in two directions; but 
the greater number dwindle without 
warning to bridle paths and cease 
to be when they attain the bunch 
of hovels whose existence has called 
them into being. 

Having doubled back on our tracks 
about fifteen miles in the direction 
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of Constantine, we came to a direction 
post pointing northward with the 
single word DsEemima, and turned 
left into the wilderness. 

The road curved this way and 
that, skirting the base contours of 
the hills ; and though the eye scarcely 
perceived it, the car’s engine protested 
that we were climbing all the time. 
At one point we overtook a pro- 
cession of Kabyle tribesmen shuffling 
along to the hideous accompaniment 
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of nasal-sounding pipes. The track 
was narrow, and they left it in order 
to give us passage; - but the pipes 
did not pause, and the looks we got 
were not noticeably fraternal. Apart 
from this encounter the world belonged 
to us. 

All at once, by one of those tricks 
which nature plays upon wanderers 
in @ country whose folds are big and 
bare, our climb came to an end. 
We found ourselves on the southern 
rim of a gigantic basin. Within it, 
and near to the eastern side, we 


descried a considerable excrescence. 
In Brobdingnag it could be called a 
nodule and thought of as an imperfec- 
tion in the potter’s work. In Scotland 
it would be called a knowe, and on 
this knowe stands—still stands—the 
almost perfect skeleton of the ancient 
city we had come to see. 

The sight of it was unexpectedly 
moving. Its clustering pillars far 
below us, thrown into relief by the 
slanting rays of the sun, looked like 
a game of spillikins which giants 
had started to play and then 
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abandoned. But my thoughts were 
not on fantasies. Here was evidence 
of human tragedy. 

Except as they are beautiful, the 
ancient stones of Rome itself or 
Athens have little power to move 
me. They belong to a continuing 
story in which all of us have still 
some part to play. Not so these 
ruins! Here is time’s punctuation. 
One stares as at an exclamation 
mark; and as one stares it changes to 
a note of interrogation. At last, when 
all has been said that can be said, one 
turns away, in horror and perplexity, 
from the finality of a full stop. 

For nothing is known! True, the 
masonry itself has a tale to tell to 
those who are competent to read, 
but apart from this—and, after all, 
it is nothing but a string of dates— 
neither the citizens of Cuicul, nor their 
words, nor their deeds have any 
posterity that can be traced. From 
the age of the Antonines until the 
fifth century they certainly lived, 
and these lizard-haunted walls would 
seem to proclaim their pride, their 
prosperity, and their faith. When 
they perished, why they perished, 
how they perished, is any man’s 
guess; for no word of them has 
been handed down. 

Not by their work, but by the 
pathos of its survival, their architects 
alone teach us that there is one 
conception more dramatic than death 
itself. Here is a noble paradox! 
Here stands a monument to oblivion ! 

Aloof from the ruined city, about 
one furlong higher up the slope, a 
tiny hamlet nestles in tall trees. It 
is as though it had been transported 
from a less inhospitable country and set 
down in this wide open, empty land 
with its atmosphere of homeliness intact. 

The road slants steeply down to- 
wards it and ends abruptly in a small 
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orchard. Twenty or thirty Arab 
horsemen jumped to their feet and 
put hand to bridle as the car pulled 
up. One seemed to read in their 
countenances no invitation to an 
exchange of greetings. But we were 
immediately seized upon by a@ guide, 
or perhaps he was a servant, and 
conducted into the presence of Madame, 
the curator. 

Attached to the doll’s house in 
which she lived was a small museum. 
Fifty yards away stood a cottage 
in its own garden, and as much again 
beyond the cottage the tiny inn hid 
itself in flowering shrubs beneath a 
clump of tall deciduous trees—the 
only ones, I think, that were visible 
in a landscape that extended in 
most directions for twenty or thirty 
miles. And that was all in the way 
of human habitation. 

An old sailor and his wife shared 
the cottage. The innkeeper, who 
had no wife, the curator, who had 
no husband, and this couple made 
up the entire community, apart from 
an unobtrusive servant or two of 
native origin. So contrasted, how- 
ever, were these children of France 
that there seemed to be as much 
diversity in the population of four 
as you would be likely to meet in 
a fair sized town. 

The curator herself stood alone 
and aloof, not on account of any 
desire to do so on her part that I 
know of, nor any unwillingness for 
her society that the others can have 
felt. I merely mean that I think of 
her as standing apart as I should 
think of a piece of porcelain that 
shared a mantelpiece with pewter pots. 

The difference, on the other hand, 
between the sailor (who was “old” 
only in the sense ancien marin) and 
the innkeeper was not so much 
apparent as insisted upon by them- 
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selves. I gathered from the sajlor that 
death itself would not end the feud 
between them, though it might for a 
time impose some kind of armistice. 
The cause of discord I never learned. 

The sailor was the curator’s odd- 
job man—the wielder of the spade 
that did the excavating at her behest. 
His wife, poor soul, was a very sick 
woman. Jaundice or malaria, I think, 
was the trouble, but she did not 
allow it to interfere with the duties 
of a hostess when, at her husband’s 
request, we called on them in the 
cool of the evening. 

The innkeeper may have been an 
older man than the neighbour who 
loved him not, or he may have run 
through the gamut of life’s experiences 
with more speed and less discretion. 
I felt attracted to him the moment 
I saw him. He might have been 
(if Fitzgerald was a faithful inter- 
preter) a French reincarnation of 
Omar Khayyam. His attitude to the 
ruins was reminiscent of the couplet :— 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 
The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and 
drank deep. 


I have not said so, but the reader 
will probably have guessed that we 
were the only visitors. This fact 
added a potent charm to those that 
were inherent but less easily explained. 
The congestion of humanity is what 


'@ great many people in all services, 


I am sure, find hardest to put up 
with in time of war. 'To older men, 
in particular, circumstances which 


make it impossible to escape from 
the herd are often difficult to endure ; 
and Algiers was one of those places 
where such conditions were chronic. 

I was therefore easily persuaded 
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Likewise I can imagine him often 
giving way to wonder over :— 


. . - what the Vintners buy 
One half so precious as the Goods they sell. 


His inn was of one storey, built 
round a little courtyard in which 
there grew a vine. The small garden 
was @ gay and colourful shrubbery, 
too much alive with dragon-flies and 
other insects to be a comfortable 
place to read in during the day, 
but the shade of the trees was a 
benison, and throughout the night, 
in one of them, a nightingale sang 
his poignant song. 

I could not sleep. Once during 
the night I lit a cigarette and went 
wandering in search of a restful 
thought. I stumbled upon mine 
host, who seemed to be on a like 
errand. I jerked a thumb aloft 
and said that I felt like a mouse 
shut up inside a piano when a 
talented artist is trying to break 
the keys. 

“Ah ga!’? he mumbled. “Ce 
nest que le rossignol qui pleure sa 
femme! La chatte la mangée.” 


to allow Spinney to telephone through 
and find out (a) whether there were 
prospects of an onward move for us 
and when these were likely to mature, 
and (b) whether there was any objec- 
tion to our staying where we were, 
rather than in some transit Mess 
which was doubtless already over- 
crowded. 

In the distance, as I lay in bed, I 
could hear the patient monotone of 
his voice from time to time but. could 
not hear what he said and knew not 
with whom he spoke. I was therefore 
unprepared for the lugubrious expres- 
G2 
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sion of his countenance when at last 
he came to report: “I can’t get 
through. All the wires are down, 
both to Sétif and Constantine. They 
say it’s the wind.” 

I glanced at the window. The 
leaves scarcely fluttered against the 
usual background of cloudless blue 
sky. Such was the atmosphere of 
peace in this place that the unpleasant 
happenings of the previous morning 
had grown to be incredibly remote, 
both in space and time. But now we 
remembered them. We remembered, 
too, the curator’s reactions when we 
first told her about them. She had 
laughed a gay and Gallic laugh, 
admitting that they were only four 
Europeans in the midst of a scattered 
population of fifteen thousand Arabs. 
But she had maintained, with much 
courage and not without shrewdness, 
that such absurd odds were in them- 
selves a safeguard. She claimed to 
know les indigénes, and did not share 
with so many of her countrymen a 
professed contempt for them. She 
boasted, on the contrary, that they 
were her good friends. 

Since we could not ask for leave 
we had no option but to make for 
Algiers at once, where we were due 
to arrive that evening. We had a 
choice of three routes. We could 
return to Sétif and proceed thence 
by the normal road to Algiers. We 
could go to Bougie through the 
Kherata Gorge, and thence take ship 
if there should happen to be a ship, 
or, if there was none, complete the 
journey by land. 

Before there had been question of 
a Kabyle revolt I had intended to 
descend the Kherata Gorge, which 
is the gateway through the mountain 
barrier that lies across the Sétif- 
Bougie road. It is a wonderful piece 
of scenery. I was keen that Spinney 
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should see it, and equally keen to 
see it a second time myself. Now 
that trouble was in the wind I saw 
no reason to change this plan. Bougie, 
being on the coast, seemed a healthier 
place to make for than Sétif, although, 
indeed, just beyond Sétif there was 
an R.A.F. station—a possible emer- 
gency exit which should be kept 
in mind. 

The immediate problem, then, was 
to find the spidery moorland track 
which should lead us out of the 
wilderness on to the Sétif-Bougie 
road. We had maps, but they did 
not help much. There had been 
landslides, we were told, that had 
somewhat changed the face of things. 
We were bidden to make first for a 
European village called Périgordville, 
and there make further inquiry. We 
found this place in due course, utterly 
deserted but for a she-ass that defied 
our progress. To whichever side I 
made to pass. the ass interposed her 
person. We threatened her with 
stick and stone, only to make her 
retreat a few yards and block the 
way as resolutely as before. Ulti- 
mately—at a spot where the car 
could be driven off the road—we 
tricked her and left her protesting 
to heaven in the excruciating voice 
of her kind that asses are of more 
breeds than one. And truly this 
was Balaam’s ass or a descendant 
thereof; for we afterwards heard 
that the Europeans of Périgordville 
had been surprised in their sleep 
and murdered, every one. 

We had thus to choose our path 
with one eye on the sun and the 
other on the configuration of the 
hills, but it proved less difficult 
than we had been led to suppose. 
We intersected the main road about 
thirty miles north of Sétif, if I 
remember rightly, and as we did 80 
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a troop of armoured cars dashed 
past, southward bound. They were 
manned by coloured troops, whose 
steel helmets and Hotchkiss guns 
looked business-like enough, but a 
mile down the road we came across 
one car of this same troop en panne. 
The N.C.O. in charge flagged us 
and asked me for certain tools which 
I could not supply; but it was a 
golden opportunity to acquire des 
renseignements concerning a troublous 
world from which we had for a short 
space withdrawn. 

These men belonged to a regiment 
of tirailleurs Algériens. I do not 
know where they are recruited from. 
They were very dark, but not negroid 
in type. Appearances are deceptive, 
but they had not at all the air one 
associates with a primitive fighting 
race; nor was their heart in their 
present work, and that was hardly 
to be wondered at. The individual 
with whom I talked—he was the 
only one who seemed to speak French 
with some fluency—told me that he 
had lost a brother killed at Sétif 
on the previous day. He quoted some 
astronomical figures for casualties on 
both sides, but since he was too glib 
and could not possibly know, I was 
not much impressed. What caused 
me more concern was his remark 
that he did not intend to risk his life 
if he could avoid it. I scarcely know 
why this shook my faith in French 
morale. The admission was certainly 
ingenuous, but, upon reflection, I 


think it the proper attitude of a good 


soldier. 

Whatever might or might not be 
going on at Sétif, this crew insisted 
that there was no trouble between 
us and the coast. We went on our 
way, therefore, rejoicing ; for we, too, 
had no intention of risking our lives 
if we could avoid it. 
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Farther on we were challenged 
on the outskirts of a village by a 
sentry-post in the middle of the 
road. We were in some peril from 
two young and very excitable tirailleurs, 
who held us covered with their rifles 
at short range. They were infected, 
I think, with the happy-go-lucky 
spirit of the schoolboy who would, 
as lief as not, shoot cock-pheasants 
in mid-September. 

The next interruption to progress 
was a telegraph-pole laid across the 
road with its wires straggling. In 
order to negotiate a difficult bend I 
had slowed almost to a walk, and 
was thus able to pull up short of 
this unexpected obstruction. Spinney 
at once hopped out and removed it. 
As we drove on he told me—rather 
with the air of one who should say, 
“Don’t look now, but .. .”—that 
there had been Arabs in ambush 
behind the steep bank above the 
road. 

We were both quite light-hearted. 
So far it had all been comedy. 

‘Supposing they had bagged you, 
Spinney, what ought I to have done ? 
No use getting out and being bagged 
too.’” We continued for a while to 
discuss this tricky problem in ethics. 

Meanwhile, the car was sliding 
down a narrowing glen towards a 
still invisible gap in the mountains 
which began to tower up on either 
hand. I think the river tumbling 
over rocks in a shallow ravine on our 
left hand must have drowned all 
noises extraneous to itself; for not 
otherwise can I explain the dramatic 
suddenness with which a lazy and 
lovely scene gave place to the ugliness 
of tragedy. 

The road swerves right, momentarily, 
away from the river and then left into 
the village of Kherata, which forms a 
short straight street flanked on both 
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sides by modern houses of European 
construction. 

It must have been as we escaped 
from the voice of the river that we 
first heard shots. It was certainly 
not more than seconds later that 
the celestial concave, already partly 
obscured by a mountain peak shaped 
like a dog’s fang, was blotted out 
by a hideous pall of black kerosene 
smoke. At the bidding of a desperate- 
looking Frenchman with a smoking 
pistol in his hand we came to a halt 
in the middle of the village street. 
The crackle of incendiarism assailed 
our ears. The foul reek of it was in 
our nostrils. One or two houses 
were already gutted. The rest were 
blazing to high heaven. Yet—testify- 
ing sadly to the flimsiness of human 
triumph—there still stretched across 
the street here and there the streamers 
and flags that had yesterday marked 
the celebrations of Victory. 

Superimposed on all this was the 
noise of battle—not, indeed, the surge 
and solid wall of sound that betoken 
the presence of modern armies in 
conflict, but a scattered fusillade 
rendered ubiquitous by the echoing 
hills. On either side a handful of 
uniformed men, soldiers or police, 
crouching behind any cover that 
offered, were apparently still bent 
on defending the stricken village 
from outside assault. But I think 
the assailants had done their work, 
and done it with thoroughness; for 
there were yet other sights and sounds 
that are perhaps best left to the 
reader’s imagination. 

The Ford staff car is a roomy 
conveyance. It has two seats in 
front and usually two, but sometimes 
four or even six, folding occasional 
seats behind. In ours there were 
only two, and these could not be 
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used, because the whole of the back 
of the saloon was taken up with our 
luggage. Necessity, however, not only 
knows no law, but recognises no 
limitations. Within the space of 
ten seconds from the time that I 
braked to a standstill, nine human 
beings—I think there were five women 
and four children—had somehow 
squeezed themselves in. The noise 
of their lamentations and the purport 
thereof shocked our very souls. 

‘Au chiteau—vite !’’ was the laconic 
injunction of the officer who had 
halted us, and he pointed with his 
pistol down the road in the direction 
the car was already headed. I did 
not wait to be told twice. There is 
@ merciful dispensation of Providence 
which, in moments of extreme tension, 
deprives us of the use of every faculty 
that is not essential to the issue. Life 
is all at once strangely simplified. 
Humanity tacitly agrees to forget its 
favourite pastime of splitting hairs 
and resolves itself, while the crisis 
endures, into the simple relationship 
that operates between sheep-dog and 
sheep. 

Oddly enough, I retain only the 
vaguest memory of the road from 
the village to the chéteau. A mass 
of humanity compassed me about. 
My strength was required to keep 
my chest from impeding the steering- 
wheel. Memory insists that I had 
to put up with these difficulties only 
for a minute or two; while, para- 
doxically, it also insists that there 
was time to hear the whole horrible 
tale of murder and outrage in which 
these poor folk were involved. 

Perhaps the story came later; but 
it is associated in my mind with my 
own introduction to it. In any case 
I am straining after a gnat. Let us 
call the distance a quarter of a mile. 
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The raison d’étre of the settlement 
at Kherata was the construction of 
a hydro-electric dam where the river 
(with the road on a ledge above it) 
takes its final plunge into the gorge. 

The chéteau—the residence of the 
chief engineer — stood between the 
road and river at a point where 
their final confluence was imminent. 
It had its back to the gorge and 
faced the glen down which we had 
travelled. It was a large, two-storeyed 
building of conventional French design, 
with nine tall windows on either floor 
comprising its frontal facade, fenced 
off from the world by a tall iron paling 
with a gate in the centre. Outside 
and in front of the paling a level piece 
of ground about thirty yards wide 
terminated in a low parapet, whence 
the ground dipped steeply thirty feet 
or so and thereafter rose gently in 
conformity with the general slope of 
the valley. Close at hand, and afford- 
ing plenty of cover for a lurking 
enemy, were scrub and large boulders, 
among which was to be seen a collec- 
tion of the meanest imaginable human 
dwellings, hardly more conspicuous 
than the boulders. 

On its right flank and at its rear 
the chéteau boasted an L-shaped 
range of outbuildings, between which 
and its own walls a paved courtyard 
of the same shape served as a useful 


sanctuary either from observation or 


from snipers’ bullets. The river roared 
past the outer wall of one leg of these 
outbuildings, and a sheer drop of 
forty feet made the place impregnable 
on that side. The road ran past 
the other side of the house and was 
separated from its wall only by a 
paling similar to that which muzzled 
the front. Across the road there 
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were two or three other houses of 
modest proportions standing in their 
own grounds, shaded and partly 
obscured by eucalyptus trees. 

The village through which we had 
just passed lay in a direction half 
left from the chdteau, and whatever 
its distance may have been it was 
obscured from view by a somewhat 
more dense extension of this same 
eucalyptus grove. The two mountains 
constituting the gateway to the gorge 
rose sheer for several thousand feet ; 
the one spread its base in rear of the 
chateau, the other beyond the euca- 
lyptus trees. Sheer also, or very 
nearly so, was the far bank of the 
river. 

If I have given a lucid enough 
account of its position I have provided 
any soldier, I imagine, with the 
tactical reason why this chéteau on 
its out-thrust narrow platform had 
become the rallying point against 
revolt. 

So much for the mise-en-scéne. 
Now for the players ! 

Our precipitate arrival added eleven 
to the number already besieged, but 
what this number was I much doubt 
if anyone knew. Someone in my 
hearing made an estimate of seven 
hundred, and I will assume that that 
was roughly correct. Of these I 
would say that three hundred were 
women and children, two hundred 
Italian prisoners of war, fifty coloured 
troops, almost one hundred Arabs 
of equivocal outlook who had found 
themselves on the wrong side of 


the fence when trouble began; and 
the rest (only excepting Spinney and 
myself) Frenchmen of all sorta— 
shopkeepers, engineers, avocats, fonc- 
tionnaires, doctors, farmers. 
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I was told that there had been 
twenty-seven murders in Kherata 
and that the victims had included 
most of the local authorities, among 
them the chief engineer, in whose 
house we now found refuge. The 
word ‘“‘trahison’’ was on all French 
lips. The crimes had been com- 
mitted, in many instances, by servants 
whose loyalty was not thought to 
be in doubt. One heard of other 
communities in the neighbourhood, 
such as Périgordville, that had been 
wiped out completely or from which 
one or two individuals had made 
good their escape, and were now 
exhorting us to expect no quarter 
and to give none. To separate truth 
from rumour was beyond our powers, 
and it was not easy even to make 
the attempt. 

A young official in uniform—rank 
unknown—claimed to be in charge. 
He was of a type that Britons often 
fail to appreciate. Unless I am 
mistaken, he subscribed to the belief 


that King George keeps half the 
world in subjection at the point of 
the sword and is prepared to seize 
and hold the other half in the same 
way if others concerned are careless 
enough to give him the chance. 
As humble subjects of that monarch 


we were naturally looked upon 
by him with some disfavour. An 
interview to which he summoned 
me was in danger of diplomatic 
shipwreck. 

He sat enthroned at a large desk, 
with his hat on his head, while a 
truculent youth under his orders 
demanded my papers. 

I thought it needful to make two 
small gestures. Sirice it was to be 
a hatted ceremony, I took mine 
from under my arm and put it very 
deliberately on my head. And then 
I insisted upon shaking hands. I 
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think that anyone familiar with French 
customs will understand why. 

An Englishman sometimes offers 
his hand and sometimes does not. 
He may withhold it either because 
he fears to be thought formal when 
formality is not called for, or for 
the opposite reason—namely, that he 
considers the occasion so impersonal 
that a gesture of friendliness would 
be out of place. A Frenchman never 
omits to extend his hand, so far as 
my experience goes, unless he intends 
to be rude. 

These preliminaries disposed of, I 
produced a wallet, which my inter- 
locutor showed some inclination to 
impound. Moreacerbity ! I demanded 
to know on what authority I was 
being catechised. This was a random 
shot, but I saw at once that it em- 
barrassed them. A civilian adminis- 
trator has no authority, I believe, 
to question a militaire of the French 
or Allied Forces in times of war. 
The youth hesitated and then said 
he was acting as the military com- 
mandant. But was he the military 
commandant ? I wished to know. 

After some fencing he put his cards 
on the table. He was a para-trooper 
on leave from Germany who had 
been appointed unofficial adjutant. 
The O.C. was produced at last. He 
was @ very young officer bordering 
on complete exhaustion. I felt 
ashamed of my insistence and begged 
him to excuse himself. After that, 
hackles subsided and we were all 
polite. But suspicion persisted. We 
talked in French—in which language 
I was fairly fluent—but I may have 
given my story a wrong emphasis. 
They gave it back to me in this 
fashion: ‘‘ You were on your way 
to Algiers and were in Sétif when 
the trouble started ? Whereat, instead 
of going on, you doubled back and 
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made for the very heart of the district 
where the revolt began ?”’ 

I played the part of “idiot boy”’ 
as best I might, and indeed—the 
reader will agree—I had no need 
to act. 

** De quel grade étes-vous, monsieur ? ”’ 
the Administrator asked. 

“* Capitaine de Frégate !”’ 

** Mais de quel grade militaire ?”’ 

** Tieutenant-Colonel |’ 

There ensued a long pause. 

** Voulez-vous obéir & mes ordres ?”’ 

He was assured with some warmth 
and indignation that he might rely 
upon his orders being obeyed, so 
long @s we remained under his juris- 
diction. But something, half prayer 
and half resolve, took shape in my 
mind. If the capricious gods required 
an oblation of our blood, might they 
first direct our steps towards an 
altar whose priests were more sym- 
pathetic and understanding. 


The real leader, the admirable 


Crichton of the party, was a lady— 


our widowed hostess. A Juno in 
appearance, a St Joan in fire and 
firmness of character, she paid us a 
compliment even less deserved (and 
more embarrassing) than the adminis- 
trator’s distrust. She made it plain 
that she regarded us as the repre- 
sentatives of a world less unstable 
than that which was tumbling about 
her ears. In dispensing the resources 
of her household she had a burden 
to contend with in addition to that 
imposed by shock and grief. She 
would doubtless have told us many 
things we wanted to know, but 
to have catechised her would have 
been an insensitive abuse of her 
goodwill. 

So much for the cast. As for the 
play—or at least the scenes at which 
we assisted—it was a boring piece, 
with occasional dramatic incidents. 
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Our own sudden arrival had pro- 
voked one of them. The men-folk— 
all who boasted a fire-arm of some 
sort—were lining the parapet in front 
of the house and blazing away merrily 
at an enemy presumed to be lurking 
among the boulders and scrub. The 
front door and gate in the paling 
outside it were bolted and padlocked. 
The persiennes were closed, but unseen 
observers from within were evidently 
on the qui vive; for no sooner had 
our car started to disgorge its cargo 
of human distress on the pavement 
than the door burst open and there 
came forth a torrent of femininity 
anxious to greet friends and relatives 
whom they had supposed lost. 

The hour must have been about 
eleven o’clock. The sun was already 
hot—the atmosphere charged with 
headaches. In an earlier chapter I 
expressed my horror of the congestion 
which war conditions are apt to pro- 
duce. Here was the most overcrowded 
sheep-pen into which I had ever 
allowed myself to be herded. And 
there was just nothing to be done. 
The car, for the time being, was an 
additional embarrassment. It had no 
lock. And so one of us had to sit in 
it and broil. 

The firing died away. Desultory 
shots punctuated the long agony of 
the afternoon, but most of these, I 
think, emanated from the defenders. 

Later on, an aeroplane appeared— 
just a flash of silver, almost lost in 
the blue of heaven. We greeted it 
with hope, as one greets the first 
swallow. And then came another, 
more hawk-like and purposeful. But 
still we could only wonder what it 
knew and how much it cared. 

At last—when the sun was already 
eclipsed by the welter of black peaks 
to the westward—three big yellow 
lorries came lurching through the 
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eucalyptus screen as though the earth 
had vomited them, and pulled up 
head to tail with soldierly abruptness. 

We looked—and were thrilled with 
what we saw: troops in white képis 
with shiny black peaks, and faces 
tanned the colour of mahogany. The 


VI. 


I must not falter or fail in paying 
homage to the Legion. 

If I were a Frenchman, there is 
no feather in the plumage of the 
cock of which I should feel so inordin- 
ately vain; for La Légion—albeit 
recruited from every nation under 
the (European) sun—has an déan, 
an inspiration, about it which is 
wholly French and which could not, 
I think, have been conjured into 
existence by the genius of any other 
race. 

As for our rescuers, I shall always 
feel grateful to them, not only for the 
work of rescue, but for leaving me 
with a dream intact—an idealistic 
dream that has survived contact 
with reality. 

It pleases me to think that someone 
with imagination—Marshal Lyautey 
perhaps— insisted upon the retention 
by the Legion of the traditional white 
képis in the days when France (like 
everyone else) was first putting her 
troops into steel helmets. Whether 
it was so, or whether the reason for 
their retention was purely utilitarian, 
matters little. This simple article 
of dress, worn with no badge at all, 
is a talisman. I do not mean, of 
course, that a hat has any virtue to 
win prestige ; but when the prestige 
has been won by a regiment famous 
as any in military history, what will 
do more to hand it down intact than 
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Foreign Legion to the rescue, all 
the way from Biskra. A confused 
murmur welled up among the on- 
lookers and found coherence at last 
in a heart-felt greeting— 

** Au secours La Légion !”’ 

** Vive La Légion !”’ 


a distinctive hat—a symbol and focus 
for the pride by means of which 
prestige is won ? 

Thus do material things sometimes 
produce spiritual values ; but perhaps 
I have stuck too Jarge a feather in 
the legionary hat. There were other 
points to admire. They looked as 
hard as nails—as tough as leather. 
Their discipline was of a kind that a 
G.I.1 from Whale Island, an instructor 
at Eastney or Caterham, might dream 
about but seldom, if ever, see. There 
was not a single frill about it and not 
a single fault. 

When, as a small boy, one was 
taken to a circus and animals did 
wonderful things, one’s nurse (or 
whoever was in charge) always seemed 
to propound the question: Is it 
done by kindness? And then she 
would shake her head and click her 
teeth, and one was left to make the 
absurd inference that anything so 
naturally stupid as a horse would 
stand on its hind-legs and dance a 
polka only if its trainer laid into it 
savagely enough with a whip. 

Well, I found myself putting the 
same ridiculous question (to myself) 
with regard to the Legion. 

In the training which the légionnaire 
undergoes there can be no cruelty. 
That is certain. Cruelty is not a 
practicable means to an end if the 
victim of it is required to function 





1 G.I., Naval Gunnery Instructor. 
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with a lethal weapon in his hand. 
To achieve this high standard and 
maintain it in the climate of the 
Sahara there must be, one would 
imagine, merciless severity in the 
recruit stage. For merciless severity 
and cruelty are not the same thing. 
They may indeed be exact opposites. 
It is possible that man is most merciful 
when he concerns himself exclusively 
with being just and leaves mercy as 
a@ prerogative that only heaven is 
wise enough to exercise. 

It is the more strange that the 
secret belongs to France, who, as a 
nation, would scarcely claim for her- 
self that self-discipline is one of the 
trumps in her hand. It does belong 
to France, and there we must leave it. 

I content myself with making an 
assertion which I cannot even offer 
to explain. The discipline—of this 
detachment at all events—was of such 
@ kind that one did not require to 
see it tested in order to feel sure of 
it. It was an atmosphere so thick 
that it was palpable. It was a phrase 
indelibly stamped on each man’s 
forehead—Esprit de corps. Another 
word for it was harmony, and yet 
another—serenity. 

With the coming of the Legion the 
situation turned as under a spot- 
light from yellow to pink. Within 
five minutes they had lobbed a few 
mortar bombs into the Kabyle hovels 
to our front; and before the smoke 
had cleared they were among them 
with hand-grenades and incendiaries. 


~The enemy—whatever was left of 


him—did not stay to argue. 

While this was going on, a field 
wireless was rigged and had started 
to transmit. A field cooker began to 
prepare supper. Before it was dark, 
sentries were posted, and the rest 
had piled arms and were in bivouac 
round the house. 


Two of the officers had done long 
service in the Legion and were of 
German or Austrian origin. One of 
them (of whom more anon) we instantly 
christened Goering. He might have 
been the Reich-Marshal’s twin, but 
he had not an ounce of superfluous 
flesh on him. 

I talked mostly with the senior 
N.C.O., who was an Alsatian. He 
told me that more than half the 
men were P.O.W.s, who had chosen 
the Legion in preference either to 
Madagascar or a P.O.W. camp. It 
struck me as an odd commentary 
on the topsy-turvy world that in 
this moment, when almost the whole 
world was celebrating Germany’s 
defeat, we should find ourselves on 
French soil and yet most glad to 
confide our safety to soldiers - that 
had once belonged to Rommel. 

There was an elusive quality about 
all these men—all to whom I spoke 
and all I observed. It was precisely 
this, which was common to them all, 
that seemed to constitute an inde- 
structible brotherhood among them; 
and yet I cannot say what it was. 
I can only write down the symptoms 
as I saw them and say what I thought 
they stood for. A dry brevity of 
speech and humour. An air of im- 
personal friendliness. A quiet con- 
fidence in their own powers no less 
than a knowledge of their own limita- 
tions. They seemed to have weighed 
what life has to offer and then to 
have put aside the scales, lit their 
pipes, and said: Well, that’s the 
ration! I’m content. 

I thought their secret was wrapped 
up in their creed, and their creed 
perhaps that which Shelley embodied 
in the lines :— 


‘It is a modest creed and yet 
Pleasant if one considers it 
To own that death itself must be 
Like all the rest a mockery.” 
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The night was just a gap in time. 
Spinney insisted on spending it in 
the car, and very kindly prepared a 
billet for me on the parquet floor of 
the drawing-room. The chief item 
of bedding he provided me with was 
a red silk cushion which, in the belief 
that it was his, I carefully restored 
to the car in the morning. Alas for 
our reputation! The euphemism— 
souvenir hunter—is the kindest label 
I can hope for. It was Spinney 
himself who put it back where it 
belonged. 

There had been talk overnight of 
sending two wounded men in our 
car under escort to Sétif at dawn. 
We were ready. So was the legionary 
escort, but the plan was abandoned. 

An hour or so later—0600 hours 
by sun’s time—the O.C. Legion told 
me that he was about to push a 
reconnaissance down the gorge as 
far as it could get. Would we care 
to go, on the chance of getting through. 
We would; but first I begged him 
unashamedly for some coffee, since 
there was yet no sign of anything 
to be had in the house. An orderly 
forthwith produced a pint of delicious 
coffee for each of us, and while we 
were still sipping it Goering and 
twenty-five men armed with rifles 
and a Hotchkiss gun climbed into a 
lorry ahead of us. 

A crowd began to collect and 
wish us luck. Among them was our 
plucky hostess, with whom I shook 
hands, explaining what our intention 
was. To my astonishment and chagrin 
she reproached me, when I was least 
expecting such a thing. 

“You are deserting us ?”’ 

**But yes, madame! I can do no 
good whatever by staying. We are 
merely two more mouths to feed, 
whereas if we get through we may 
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be able to help you by making a 
report.” 

I cannot think what she meant. 
It was she that had proposed sending 
us to Sétif; and she cannot have 
supposed that if we had gone there 
we should have striven to get back 
merely in order to find ourselves 
bottled up once more. 

I am still flattered to think that 
our presence meant so much to her, 
still hurt to remember that she looked 
upon our departure as desertion. 
But there was no time to argue. 
The lorry was already moving; and 
half a minute later the gorge had 
swallowed us. 

We were enveloped, all at once, 
in the gloom of a sepulchre—the 
blighting chill of an eternally sunless 
place. In the heat of the day the 
coolness might have been refreshing. 
Now it was so cold that the stalactites, 
of which one caught glimpses in cave- 
like recesses, might well have been 
icicles. 

The declivity was steep and the 
narrow road, recessed into the cliff- 
face, tortuous. The lorry - driver 
thought it no place in which to linger, 
and I was fully occupied with the 
task of keeping him in sight when, 
on a@ sudden, he braked so sharply 
that I almost ran into him. 

The road was blocked. Chunks 
of rock, weighing up to three hundred- 
weight or thereabouts, had been laid 
across it. At this point, say two 
hundred yards from the chdteau, if 
as much, the defile was at its narrowest. 
The cliff on the opposite side of the 
stream was near enough, I should 
say, to be prodded with a fishing- 
rod, although I must confess that 
other considerations left me scant 
leisure for observation. Here and 
there the jaws of the canyon over- 
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hung. Here and there were recesses ; 
but, in general, the slope was about 
vertical. 

It is always difficult to say what 
one would have done if one had 
found oneself in another man’s shoes, 
but I am emphatically of the opinion 
that if I had been Goering I would 
have put the lorry in reverse (having 
first signalled the Ford in like sense) 
and tried to wriggle out backwards, 
since neither vehicle could possibly 
turn. 

Goering never hesitated, nor did 
his men seem to wait for an order. 
Half of them were out of the lorry 
almost before it halted and tackling 
the obstructions. The other half 
had their weapons trained all ways 
like a hedgehog’s bristles, using the 
vehicle for cover, in each direction. 
So quick and purposeful were these 
movements that they were as con- 
vincing as the gestures of a cat that 
finds itself suddenly beset. If there 
was an enemy picket lurking in the 
vicinity it must have thought so 
too, for no shot was fired. 

The way was cleared and we moved 
on in less time than it has taken my 
pen to. record the incident. A stone’s- 
throw farther on the road bent sharp 
left, bridged the stream, and then 
turned right to pursue the descent 
as @ recess in the opposite cliff. The 
lorry could only just make the turns 
under full lock, and before it com- 
pleted the second one it was up 
against another road block. This 
was more awkward than the first, 
because my back wheels were still 
on the bridge and I expected it to 
blow up and drop us in the stream 
thirty feet below. : 

However, it did not happen. In- 
stead we were permitted to clear 
the road and crawl, as it seemed to 
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me, farther and deeper into the trap. 
And what a magnificent trap to be 
caught in—nine miles long and perhaps 
four thousand feet deep ! 

There were sixteen road blocks in 
all. The worst was a full-sized tree 
felled across the road from above. 
For some moments it looked as 
though we should have to abandon 
our transport and try to get out on 
foot. But someone noticed that the 
spreading branches of the tree so 
far overhung the stream that the 
pivot of the see-saw could not be far 
from the lip of the road. That gave 
everyone new hope and new strength. 
We found that with all available 
shoulders under it we could just lift 
the heavy trunk; and having done 
so we swung it desperately this way 
and that, shifting the pivot outward 
inch by inch as we did so. At last 
we got it to the point where it toppled 
and fell with a mighty crash into the 
stream below. 

It was after this victory, I think, 
or at the next jam that Goering felt 
@ sudden need to unburden himself. 

“Voila des bons soldats, Hein? 
Des guet-apens et ils ne tirent pas !”’ 

Such was the vehemence of his 
professional indignation that he seemed 
to hold me directly responsible for 
the unsoldierly shortcomings of the 
rebels. 

The deep and narrow cut through 
the mountains gradually became an 
open gash as we descended, and 
widened to a gaping valley as the 
descent began to level off. Still round 
every bend there was a new obstruc- 
tion. Sometimes it was a bank of 
gravel and stones—sometimes a zareba 
of prickly shrubs. At one of the last 
an Arab was sighted across the valley, 
three hundred yards away. Goering 
promptly seized a rifle and fired a 
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shot at him. The echoes awakened 
for miles around. It seemed to me 
about as sensible as stirring a hornets’ 
nest with one’s boot, but there was 
no reply. 

At last we met a patrol of coloured 
tirailleurs from Bougie, who reported 
that the road below was clear. The 
time had come to say good-bye to 
the Legion. 

Goering and I shook hands. 

“Je vous remercie, mille fois,” I 
said, and then I shouted to the men 
in the lorry— 

* Au revoir, La Légion ! 

** Viwe La Légion !”’ 
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I think I was in danger of making 
a speech, but Spinney happened to 
catch my eye. Superimposed upon 
that mask of respectfulness which he 
habitually wore was a look reserved, 
in normal times, for the lad who is 
about to speak out of his turn in 
class. It is an expressive look, long- 
suffering and mournful, which forms 
part of the technique of almost any 
schoolmaster. It would, I dare say, 
stop even an insensitive instrument 
like a grandfather clock. It merely 
says, with an eloquence that words 
cannot achieve: That will do, my 
boy! That will do! 


Vil. 


So ended a journey of nine miles 
that had occupied perhaps an hour 
and a half. Ninety minutes as crowded 
and tense as any that I remember. 
The rest was anticlimax. If I allow 
my pen to linger it must soon wax 
tedious. 

We parted company with the Legion 
fifteen or twenty miles from Bougie 
and drove the rest of the way alone. 
Signs of unrest were manifold and 
our hearts were often in our boots, 
like those of Gilbert’s immortal police- 
men, but there was no incident worth 
recording. The most noticeable feature 
was the general exodus of scowling 
Arabs as we approached the town. 

In Bougie we found the R.N.O. 
still enjoying the flesh-pots. His 
attitude to this seaside oasis, where 
he was comfortably dug in, seemed 
to be that of the psalmist when he 
sang: A thousand shall fall at thy 
side, and ten thousand at thy right 
hand; but it shall not come nigh thee. 

He even proposed to billet us at 
the hotel which, I knew from past 


experience, had more of an affinity 
with Araby than Europe. But I 
behaved with the aggressive manners 
of a cuckoo and insisted upon sharing 
his own nest. 

Some hours later the situation rapidly 
deteriorated. All exits from the town, 
except by sea, were cut. To our great 
comfort the cruiser Duguay Trouin 
arrived and anchored off. That night 
she carried out a spectacular bombard- 
ment of the ravines in the direction 
of the gorge, while at intervals the 
rattle of small-arms fire was plainly 
audible in more than one direction. 

The morrow brought with it a 
choice between alternatives in the 
matter of a sea passage to Algiers. 
A French vaisseau de cabotage (small 
coasting steamer), yclept Gallium, 
was loading and due to sail in the 
evening. The next day an American 
liberty ship would call. I had almost 
decided to wait for the latter when I 
happened to come across the French 
master. I confessed to him that 
the amenities to be had in the liberty 
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ship tempted me to wait a few hours. 
He smiled a little wistfully. 

“* Ga se comprend !”’ said he. ‘‘ Vous 
seriez la bien plus confortable mais ici, 
vous savez, commandant, vous serez 
chez vous /”’ 

And so it proved. No doubt Uncle 
Sam, too, would have shown us lavish 
hospitality, but he could not have 
been kinder than this little Frenchman 
and his officers. We dined well and 
wined well. Spinney will pardon me 
for observing that I also slept well in 
the captain’s most comfortable bunk. 

The night at sea was calm and 
lovely. We peered towards the shore 
and wondered about many fires that 
were visible and what tragedies might 
be enacting themselves within the dark 
loom of the forest-covered hills. 

Soon after sunrise we docked at 
Algiers. Outwardly the vast city 
was almost normal, but conversations 
at Naval H.Q., which handed me on 
to Corps d’ Armée, made it sufficiently 
clear that the situation was tense 
and the authorities anxious. 
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As for me, I was sumptuously 
entertained by my old friend the Base 
Accountant Officer. Forty-eight hours 
later Spinney and I met again on 
board the Georgic and were presently 
rolling home in convoy. 


Spinney, whose French  corre- 
spondents seem to have been better 
informed or more communicative than 
mine, tells me that Mlle. Alais, the 
curator, her assistant, and his wife 
were duly rescued by a force sent 
out from Sétif for that purpose. The 
innkeeper was successfully hidden by 
faithful Arab servants until the revolt 
was quelled. 

I can say nothing else that would 
help in any way to round off this 
narrative, except that as lately as 
last August the French Government 
were alleged to be making inquiries 
concerning two Englishmen who had 
passed through the centre of the 
revolt. It is my respectful hope that 
this paper will give them all the 
information they require. 








PUT BACK THE CLOCK. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


“T thought their beauty might have died 
Since I had been away.” 
—‘* Marlborough Downs,” by the late Coartes SorLEy. 


THE car swept northwards past the 
bulldozers on the new arterial road 
and turned at last right-handed towards 
the sea. Our destination was by 
modern standards about eight and a 
half minutes away. In the old days 
it would have been at least an hour 
along white and gritty roads, past the 
little church on the heath, standing 
all by itself, and then between cropped 
hedges of elm and hazel on to heath 
again. 

The car gathered speed as if in a 
hurry to get to its tea. A fragment of 
a soldiers’ chorus of 1915 repeated 
itself in my ear— 


“Tic ... toc... put back the clock 
To the glorious days that have been.” 


It was a silly nostalgic trench-song, 


but it seemed somehow to fit the 
afternoon. For the sunshine of my 
youth was there (it always seemed to 
shine in those days) and the same salt 
astringent air unchanged. The old 
lady on the bicycle, moreover, who 
put out her hand without so much 
as @ glance behind her, and swung 
calmly across the road fifteen yards 
ahead of us, also belonged very clearly 
to the Edwardian era, when the only 
danger on the road for her was likely 
to be a cow. The footpath to her 
home lay just beyond the hedge and 
she had no thought of death. 

The car zigzagged like a snipe, 
avoided her by the breadth of a spoke, 
and stopped with a screech of brakes 
in the grasses of the off-side fence. 


When we looked back, flushed and 
with thumping hearts, to see what we 
had left of her, she was pedalling 
sprightlily across the heather, even as 
a titlark that hardly guesses it has 
just been missed by a peregrine. 

We drove on at a reduced speed, 
more thankful than we had been at 
the moment; for when, after forty 
years, one revisits the scenes of one’s 
youth, it is as well for one’s wife not 
to begin by appearing in the dock on 
a charge of manslaughter, however 
unpremeditated. 

I found’ myself almost forgetting 
that narrow shave twenty minutes 
later as I ‘took the air’ on the well- 
remembered lawn. The air was as of 
old, compound of distant sea and old 
pine trees and heather and dried grass 
and spring. The house seemed much 
the same in spite of two wars and a 
dynasty of soldiers, who had occupied 
it locust-like for five years. The 
creeper was a little thicker on the 
walls, but the same pair of pied wag- 
tails were clearly nesting where they 
had always done in old days. Some 
new pictures hung indoors, and a fresh 
generation of dogs was waving at us 
on the grass. But what seemed the 
self-same nightingales sang as of yore 
in the elm-scrub beyond the billiard- 
room. And there was a Wiltshire 
man, not an East Anglian, in charge 
of the garden, where once we re- 
membered Mr Benjamin, the head 
gardener, with his most respectable 
top-hat tilted on Sundays over his 
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most inebriate nose as he waited, in 
the days before gardeners had ever 
heard of overtime, to show week-end 
guests round what he termed “the 
green "us.”” 

Across the lawn the enormous oak 
tree still stood, its immemorial arms 
upheld by posts. But a new man was 
working under it where in August 
1914 old Button (who had never in his 
life been “‘in one of them trains ”’) 
had leant on his hoe to ask: “If 
these here Jarmans can’t fare to git 
into France through Belgium, have 
they got any other way to goo 
or have they got to come around 
by us?” 

Button was gone, but the whispering 
pine trees looked down unchanged on 
his successor as in the good old days 
when Britain hardly realised she was 
an island, and when men went to war 
wearing swords. 

It is traditionally a melancholy 
business to revisit the lost scenes of 
one’s upbringing. To do so is to risk 
a despair which has tempted poets 
times without number. The heroes of 
boyhood are mostly dead or look 
obsolete. Bungalows have replaced 
the shacks of the longshoremen that 
we knew. Glossy limousines now 
speed along the quiet country roads 
where it was safe to take a donkey- 
cart or a bicycle, or where we sat in a 
‘waggonette’ on a winter’s day with 
our feet in the straw and the ecstasy 
of ‘going shooting’ warm in our 
_ hearts. 

The old leisure and amenity have 
gone for ever. Distances have shrunk. 
There is no enchantment. And with 
two major wars blotting ten years out 
of the last forty, the returning traveller 
may well feel more melancholy than 
Gray, or Crabbe, or Goldsmith ever 
had cause to be. He feels he will 
never recognise those once-loved scenes 
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and he would rather not risk the pain 
and disillusion of any return. 


““White houses prank where once were huts, 
Glion! but not the same.” 


Even more deeply is this despair 
apt to encompass those who chance to 
be naturalists and lovers of marshland. 
They will mourn as the late G. F. 
Bradby did for his lost Broadland, 
which the twentieth century seemed 
to have ravished from him for all 
time with gramophones, outboard- 
motors, building, and publicity. 


‘* And where the bittern used to boom 
The bungalow affronts the vision.” 


I had seen some of those bungalows 
long ago in the making. I had heard, 
too, that there was now a ‘country 
club’ with a cocktail bar on the very 
place where once, hot after bathing 
and with sand in every pore, we bought 
stone ginger-beer and a packet of 
striped lollipops to eat on the way 
home. But even as I sighed internally 
at the contrast, there was a sound like 
@ far-away gasp and then a resonant 
grunt, which might have been a light- 
ship many miles at sea. 

“There he is!” said our host 
quickly. Again the grunt. ‘“ Did you 
hear him taking in the air before he 
boomed ? We never heard that sound 
in the old days, did we ?”’ 

A bittern! And booming from the 
direction of the bungalows and the 
cocktail bar! Twice more in quick 
succession came the queer formless 
hammer-thumps, so often described, 
so indescribable, of which all one can 
say is that they carry well over a mile. 
After that, I did not know, or care, if 
the clock had been put forward or 
back. For it was at least eighty years 
since Charles Kingsley had so elo- 
quently lamented the passing of the 
bittern with the other birds of the 
fens, 
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That was a good start. It was idle 
to imagine what peroxysms of anguish 
that sound would have excited in our 
boyhood. Tea would have been for- 
gotten and supper probably as well. 
But with the riper wisdom of age we 
did not panic. We went in to tea. 
It was sufficient to stroll down later 
on, to see the thirty-year-old forest of 
sallows, and poplars, willows and reeds 
which had grown up round the bare 
semi-tidal flats of my youth and to 
listen at fifty yards range—without 
wanting to plunge in—to the haunting 
booms or bumps coming from two or 
three birds’ throats, so near and yet so 
invisible in what was almost primeval 
fen. 

Change there was certainly, but not 
decay. Beyond the railway, where 
once we had seen a line of fourteen 
men mowing the barley with scythes, 
a dense forest of fir and poplar, spruce 
and larch and alder grew, in which 
nightingales sang. On the slope to the 
west, where as a small boy with a 
large stick I panted at harvest-time 
after rabbits which squeaked as they 
ran over the knife-edged lupine stubble, 
was an anti-tank ditch already half 
buried in heather. More nightingales 
and whitethroats sang in the shady 
bungalow gardens down to the sea, 
where once sparse gorse had grown. 
There were no stone-curlews on the 
warren, which was now sacred to golf. 
But, beyond the mere, peewits still 
cried and redshanks trilled and ran 
with white wings upraised about a 
marsh dotted with queer grassy mounds 
like the barrows on Salisbury Plain. 

“What the devil are those?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, they stuck those heaps up to 
stop gliders landing during the war.” 

Nature was already doing her best 
here to put back the clock. The 
mounds were covered with grass and 
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in ten years’ time would have merged 
into the wide landscape. And even 


now the concrete block-houses at the 


road corners inland were masked in 
nettles and brambles, so that every- 
one had almost forgotten the danger 
that had called them into being. 

I put forth next morning eager to 
see what other visible changes there 
were in the neighbourhood. Had the 
clock gone forward or back? The 
local ‘ works,’ which in my youth had 
sent agricultural machinery to Russia 
and had been in the forefront of battles 
for ‘tariff reform,’ now made radar 
for more serious wars. But that was, 
behind great dingy walls, a change 
that hardly met the eye. A few miles 
on, however, the clock had obviously 
been put back many years on the rich 
salt-marshes on which, men used to 
say, you could put bullocks in April 
and have them fat by July. The sea 
had broken in during the war and the 
placid marsh was now a wilderness 
of meres and dense reed-beds and 
blocked-up dykes. The farmer’s poison 
is so often the field-naturalist’s meat. 
We passed the fringe of oak trees 
which had been killed by the salt 
water, and found the meres alive with 
birds. Ducks of half a dozen kinds, 
mallard and garganey, gadwall and 
teal, shelduck and shoveller quacked 
up into the sunshine; and from the 
reed-beds beyond there came again the 
sound we had heard the day before, 
the ‘ butter-bump ’ as the Lincolnshire 
fen-men called him. Here, loitering in 
the sunshine, with snipe drumming 
overhead, peewits calling and wheeling 
far and near, and a dozen birds of the 
ooze, from gulls and herons to red- 
shanks and turnstones and dunlins 
likely to cross his binoculars, the 
naturalist might well feel that the 
sight of his eyes had met for once the 
wandering of his desire. 
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“Well, the clock’s gone back here 
a hundred years at least,” I said 
happily a few hours later.. “I never 
had such a morning in my life except 
on the Gulf of Martaban! I wouldn’t 
mind betting there are spotted crakes 
in that tangle too, if one could only 
find them.”’ 

“Good, isn’t it?’’ said my com- 
panion. ‘‘ They say there was a spoon- 
bill here last year and we've seen 
avocets too. But I suppose the ‘ War 
Ag.’ will want to butt in and drain it 
again.” He was not a farmer and 
had the primitive fen-man’s preference 
for agricultural decay. 

We walked back through the dead 
oak trees that fringed the boundary 
dyke. 

“Do you notice one thing?” 
my companion asked. ‘‘ We haven’t 
heard a cock-pheasant crow all the 
morning.” 

Once this estate was as highly pre- 
served and keepered as any in the 
county. 

“No,” I said, “‘now I come to 
think of it. What’s happened to them 
all 2?” 

“The troops. They swarmed on 
this part of the coast and C. told me 
they used to ask him to their Mess 
and give him roast pheasants to eat in 
June! A pheasant here last year was 
just about as rare as they must have 
been in Hampshire in old Peter 
Hawker’s day! They’re coming back 
slowly.” 


The cock-pheasant is as cunning as 
-most foxes, but he gives himself away 
very badly, hiccuping and crowing 
when he goes up to bed at dusk and 


comes down in the morning. He 
clearly had very little chance against 
a trained member of a Commando 
with time on his hands. The stock 
had in fact been annihilated almost as 
thoroughly as some of the mellow old 
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farm buildings in the Battle-school 
area; the farmhouse garden and the 
yards, once full of fat bullocks, had 
almost disappeared. 

Beyond the buildings the silent 
fields were covered with ragwort and 
thistles. ‘“‘ You ought to see these in 
July. They’re like the daffodil fields. 
How they'll ever get ’em clean, I can’t 
imagine. And the heath beyond is 
still stiff with mines. One can’t shoot 
there !”” 


We came back inland into civilisa- 
tion which bore no marks of war. 

Here was the little church, with its 
ancient round tower, in which forty 
years ago a local landowner once con- 
ducted the funeral of one of his aged 
cottagers when the vicar was ill. 
Nothing daunted, he walked to the 
chancel steps and gave them an 
address about her which lingered in 
his tenants’ minds longer than any of 
the vicar’s had ever done. 

“‘Our master,’ the old yard-man 
was wont to say, “‘ why, blow-my-life ! 
he preached a wunnerful good sarmon 
time we buried old Emma Digweed. 
‘She hath done what she could,’ he 
kep’ a-sayin’. I reckon she had and 
no mistaake! She’d had eleven of 
’em, all buoys!” 

At a gate half a mile farther on, 
memory pictured that old gentleman, 
in his square grey billycock hat and 
his Norfolk jacket with the belt and 
the huge waterproof pockets inside its 
skirts, waiting in the afternoon sun- 
shine for a covey to be put over him 
out of the mangolds. He shot up to 
the Jast few months of his life, even 
in a bath-chair. And one would give 
much to see him again at his yearly 
birthday dinner-party, his silver hair 
shining as he presided over a seven- 
course meal for twenty-four people, 
in his old-fashioned smoking-jacket 
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and a flowered silk evening waistcoat 
of an earlier epoch stil]. It would be 
a meal which nowadays would “ invite 
the social revolution ’’ and the Food 
Ministry’s inspectorate, but in those 
days it passed locally without remark. 
Pheasants shot out of his woods would 
be only an item in that repast, 
pheasants on toast flanked with bacon 
and fried breadcrumbs and such gravy, 
rich in cream, as we in these days can 
austerely imagine. 

Some housewife steeped in the lore 
of Mrs Beeton once asked the old 
gentleman’s cook, known far and wide 
in the county as ‘‘ Mother Balls,’’ the 
secret of her gravies. 

*“ Why there, ma’am, you ain’t the 
first that hev asked me that! That 
ain’t no mystery. I never cleans out 
my stock-pot !”’ 

Just as an old brandy cask impreg- 
nates new wine, so her gravies owed 
their richness to the incrustations of a 
thousand bygone soups and stews. 

And the evening would wind up 
with picquet and a “dish of tea”’ 
and perhaps the old man singing 
“The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington ”’ 
after the ladies had had their turn at 
the piano, before the horses were put 
in and the carriages rumbled away 
through the keen October air. 

He did not live to see the 1914 war 
or the Zeppelin that crashed on a 
nearby farm, whose crew lie close to 
him in that churchyard ; a nine days’ 
wonder at the time but now as for- 
gotten as he is except in the memories 
of a few old men. 


Other ghosts hang round that 
countryside beside his own. The 
longshore fishermen and shore shooters 
have gone, iron-hard men with dark- 
blue jumpers and clear blue eyes, who 
in our boyhood made those marshes so 
unsafe for avian aristocracy, if they 
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dared to drop in on migration. Their 
sons caddy on the golf-links now, 
which have replaced the old sheep-fed 
‘walks’ of long ago, from which also 
came once the bracken for bullock- 
litter. Also they do a hundred 
jobs around the club-house and the 
bungalows, and never handle a trawl 
or @ gun. 

A few miles away inland, we came 
to a level stretch of parkland flanked 
by an oak wood where, before 1914, 
they used to play the county lawn- 
tennis championships. There, for one 
week a year, they rolled and ‘ mew,’ 
in the local phrase, twelve good grass 
courts, and thither came everyone 
from half over the county, on bicycles 
and in pony-traps and waggonettes, to 
play tennis the livelong summer day. 
There our rustic eyes could watch 
with awe the rare Wimbledon stars, 
from Gore and Riseley and the brothers 
Allen to Miss Morton, who used to 
make a holiday there before the game 
was commercialised. 

All sorts of ghosts cluster, I suspect, 
round that long-vanished lawn, where 
no one comes but cows. Roper Barrett 
will certainly be there with his jokes 
and his cat-like quickness and cunning 
and those queer little dabs of services 
which were so hard to hit. (He was 
the first to stand up to M‘Loughlin’s 
hurricane services on the old Centre 
Court, but I have heard him say that 
there was ‘“‘nothing harder to play 
than a really bad woman’s service.’’) 
And next to his ghost would be some 
almost prehistoric recluse from 4 
nearby village, who would be wearing 
a beard and knee-breeches and an 
I Zingari tie. With his screw-cut 
underhand services, he was the bane 
of his opponents and a menace to the 
umpire, but he would play you from 
the base-line all the morning and 
never turn @ hair. 
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And I think if you went there before 
the August dawn you would see not 
only cows, 


‘“*Curates, long dust, will come and go 
On lissom, clerical, printless toe,” 


together with two generations of sun- 
flushed maidens, some of whom are 
dead now and some certainly grand- 
mothers, but all of them knew how to 
play tennis pretty well when it was a 
game and not a spectacle. 

Those ghosts must still chuckle to 
recount how in one local tournament 
‘old Roper’ took his revenge on the 
Committee, which had rather way- 
wardly scratched his partner after 
having given him leave of absence. 
He said no word, but at noon on the 
final day he and the partner ‘borrowed’ 
all the cups and prizes from the 
hotel room where they were stabled, 
and hid them in a suitcase under 
the Secretary’s bed. What woe and 
tribulation there was that afternoon 
when the prizes could not be found ! 
They had invited the daughter of a 
duchess to give them away, and those 
were the palmy days when you got 
them solemnly presented coram populo, 
and no mere ‘chit’ to cash at a 
jeweller’s later on. 

They shadowed waiters and chamber- 
maids at the hotel, they wired up to 
Scotland Yard, and the bewildered 
Committee kept wringing its hands all 
the afternoon and whispering each 
to each: ‘‘ Ask ‘old Roper’! He’s a 
solicitor, ain’t he? He'll know what 
~to do!” But ‘old Roper’ was too 
busy winning two other finals and 
making jokes off the umpire’s ladder 
in the third, and heeded them not; 
so that at last the duchess’s daughter 
had to take her stand before an 
empty table and smile sweetly, but 
rather hollowly, at each competitor, 
beginning with ‘ Roper’ himself, and 
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give him a handshake and a promise 
that his cups would “ reach him later 
on.”” 

What the Committee said when the 
cups were at last discovered under 
the Secretary’s bed was never strictly 
evidence, but some of the ghosts could 
doubtless testify. 

Not far away we drove past another 
park. It had once belonged to a 
family from which sprang one of the 
greatest travellers and writers of the 
Victorian age and later one of the 
first Gallipoli V.C.s. It was derelict 
now, the demesne raffish with thistles 
and fallen boughs and rotting trees, 
the mansion an unkempt shell, mute 
witness of five years of ‘requisitioning’ 
during the war. 

“* What on earth will they do with 
it ?”’ I asked as we saw it all forlorn. 
It was like seeing a great lady begging 
in the streets. 

“T can’t imagine. I suppose they’ll 
pull it down. Somebody’s bought the 
place for the timber, I believe.” 

And close by, at the turn of the 
road, deep among the bluebells of the 
oak wood, was the shell of a little pink 
house, shaped like the old conical 
bee-skep, which to us as boys was an 
ogre’s castle. In it had dwelt a huge 
and morose head-keeper in the velvet- 
eens of those days, who lived, like 
Kipling’s county families, “in savage 
seclusion among woods full of phea- 
sants.’”” We boys had always hurried 
past his house looking askance lest he 
should even suspect us of poaching ; 
for he looked quite capable of hanging 
us on his gallows, along with the 
stoats and the jays. Alas for romance ! 
Now one could only pity him and 
wonder how on earth he could have 
swung a cat in that castle of his, let 
alone brought up a family. 


A mile or so farther on they said to 
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me, “‘I suppose you know where you 
are now ?”’ 

“Not quite,”’ I said, “‘ I was looking 
for the Forest.” 

** Oh, that’s all gone now. You've 
passed it! They cut it down when 
they made the aerodrome. But this 
was Mann’s rough ground.” 

Mann’s! What enchantment that 
monosyllable had possessed for us 
forty years ago! I can remember 
how it swam into our ken at one of 
those old-time shooting lunches, when 
we sat under a wheat rick in the 
mellow sunshine of September and ate 
roast-beef sandwiches and mince pies, 
and cheese packed in heavily buttered 
biscuits, when food was food before 
any Ministry had discovered it ; when, 
in fact, we lived in a golden age and 
did not know it. 

*“T want somewhere,” said one 
bearded elder casually to another, 
*‘ where these boys of mine can flesh 
their guns occasionally. If I let them 
loose on B. they’ll skin the place and 
disturb everything.”’ 

“In that case,” said the other 
elder, “‘you’d better take ‘ Mann’s.’ 
It belonged to old Peckover, but it’s 
been rather let go since. It'll only 
cost you a five-pound note and you'll 
get back much more than that out of 
the rabbits at the end of the season.”’ 

We boys kept silent with the 
cunning of savages lest the spell 
should be broken. But if you were to 
advertise nowadays in forty news- 
papers, I doubt if you would get 
again a rough shoot like ‘ Mann’s.’ 
Who Mann was or even old Peckover, 
we never knew, but we were un- 
commonly grateful to them both for 
the next ten years, and to some infant 
who was a ward in Chancery and to 
the executors who had ‘let it go.’ 
Once it must have been a neat 120- 
acre farm, built about 1780, with a 
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white thatch-and-plaster farmhouse, 
set back from the road and lying far 
from a village between two highly 
preserved estates. 

When we first knew it, the thatch 
on the roof had rotted and fallen in, 
the little barn and the ‘horse-shod’ 
were @ jumble of nettles and briars 
and crumbled woodwork, the hedges 
had grown till the oaks and elms were 
lost in them, and thorn and briar had 
taken possession to the centre of the 
silent fields. Yet the farm, never 
keepered, was as alive with game as 
its buildings were dead. Partridges 
whirred over the boundary fences to 
dust and feed in the quiet, pheasants 
came berrying from all around, and 
you were likely to meet a hare, or a 
woodcock, @ snipe or a flock of golden 
plover any day in the season. And 
always there were rabbits, scores of 
them, lurking in the bramble clumps 
or squatting out gloriously in the 
rough grass where a boy’s eyes could 
have the primitive man’s thrill of 
detecting his prey before he kicked 
it up. 

Since 1939 Mann’s has gone back to 
what it used to be, its hedges flashed 
to the bone, its ditches drained, its 
fields bare plough or grass on the 
edge of a mighty aerodrome, which in 
its turn will revert gradually to corn- 
land. But forty years ago it was for 
us “‘the quiet limit of the world,” 
where behind those encompassing 
hedges no man came to worry us 
and there was almost primeval jungle 
teeming with game for our delight. 

We never knew, in fact, what we 
were going to flush next, and once in 
September two of us saw a tortoise— 
mirabile visu—plunge into one of the 
ponds, and neither dared tell the other 
lest he should be told, in the jargon of 
those years, that he had “ got them 
again.” 
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Mann’s is a neat farm again now, 
but will the romance that haloed its 
name for us, ever, in these days of 
shortages, return ? 

Yes, one found it was a queer 
jumble, that countryside, of devastat- 
ing changes for the better and the 
worse, and yet so much was the same 
as it had been forty years ago. The 
wide and sunlit heaths stretching for 
miles had given way to a black forest 
of conifers. Farms had become teem- 
ing aerodromes which before long 
would be farms again. Frisian cattle 
abounded; in our youth they were 
mere park ornaments kept by an 
eccentric squire’s lady here and there, 
in the days when cow’s milk was 
milk and ‘lactation periods’ were 
never heard of and no one would have 
known what to do with the produce 
of a ‘ three-thousand-gallon cow,’ ex- 
cept to feed pigs on. Even the trenches 
of 1940 on the beach have fallen in 
and the wire entanglements have been 
removed. Old Jimmy Danfer, with 
his box of ferrets and his great leather 
knee-caps and his ‘ scupperd,’ has been 
replaced by a ‘ pest-officer’ whose 
theories are still sometimes, I suspect, 
@ little above the heads of the local 
rats. And Harry Bagster (the one we 
always called ‘Happy Sunshine’ with 
his clear rosy face), at plough in his 
well-fitting smock (“and that did 
ought tu, ma’am, I harn’t got narthen 
on underneath’’), has been replaced 
by @ grimy young man in a leather 
jerkin and battledress trousers who 

‘smokes cigarettes ‘for everlasting,’ 
and thinks nothing of turning up 
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five acres a day with what he calls, 
not a plough, but a ‘semi-digger.’ 
Little children play all day and are 
guaranteed not to drown in the placid 
waters where we lay out so often after 
duck before frozen dawns and after 
windy dusks, and emerged, coated in 
black slime and ecstatically happy. 
The rectory, from which we remember 
seeing the absent-minded incumbent 
issue for a day’s shooting with his 
cartridges in a string-bag (it was all 
right while it was full, but as the day 
wore on he seemed to spend more and 
more of his time retrieving cartridges), 
is sprucely ‘reconditioned’ now and 
inhabited by a city layman, with, I am 
sure, the latest thing in cartridge-bags. 


But the sunshine is there and the 
life-giving salt air, as of old, and the 
silent marshland under the sky. Some 
of the harvesters we remembered as 
gnarled men of middle age with 
wrinkled necks and horny hands are 
still in the ‘almen-housen’ and will 
tell you proudly that they are ‘on me 
ninety ’ or ‘ on me eighty-seven.’ The 
pink-faced little parson, who knew us 
as boys, still bicycles miles to his 
services on Sundays, rain or shine. 
The rich and varied countryside, 
which mellowed so lovelily in four 
hundred years of peace, has swallowed 
two major wars and has almost tidied 
the effects away. 

Whether Time has gone forward or 
back down there, I do not know. 
But he has, as Stevenson pointed out, 
‘armfuls of hours over’ to give to the 
wise inhabitants. 





AN INFAMOUS SQUADRON. 


BY PETER CAREW. 


History has been discreetly silent 
concerning the details of the engage- 
ment fought by Admiral John Benbow 
against the French Admiral Du Casse 
off St Domingo in August 1702. 
Perhaps advisedly, since it could only 
have handed down a sorry tale reflect- 
ing little credit on the British naval 
squadron. The action in itself was 
insignificant, but the immediate results 
were somewhat startling, inasmuch as 
the British Admiral died of wounds 
aggravated by frustration, two of his 
Post Captains faced a firing squad for 
cowardice, a third was cashiered, and 
a fourth committed suicide aboard 
his own ship. The peculiar circum- 
stances of the affair are so foreign 
to the history of the Navy that it 
may be of interest to the present 
generation to look into them more 
closely. 


Admiral Benbow was originally a 
merchant seaman, and a tough one 


at that. He had on occasions been 
helpful to the Spaniards in dealing 
with buccaneers, and report has it 
that, when master of a ship trading 
in the Mediterranean, he captured a 
crew of Salee pirates, pickled their 
heads, and threw them down as salt 
provisions on the magistrates’ table 
at Cadiz. This story, with embellish- 
ments, went the round of the naval 
Messes, and some of the swashbuckling, 
wine-bibbing officers of the Royal 
Navy resented serving under such a 
lewd fellow. Lobscouse, salmagundy, 
and pirates’ heads in pickle, they said, 
mey have served as tack in the 
merchant service, whose ethics were 
vastly different from those of the 


King’s Navy, in which such a state of 
affairs could not be tolerated. 

With such a background, and with 
morale, generally, at a low ebb, it 
is not surprising that little of the 
team spirit was in evidence among 
the officers and men of Admiral Ben- 
bow’s squadron when it sailed for 
the West Indies in the latter part of 
1701. On the face of it, the Admiral 
had a formidable force at his disposal, 
consisting of his flagship, the Bredah, 
and six other sail of the line. The 
commender of the Bredah was Captain 
Christopher Fogg, who, with Captain 
Samuel Vincent of the Falmouth, 
turned Queen’s evidence at the subse- 
quent court martial. 

The outward voyage to Jamaica, 
though very prolonged through faulty 
seamanship on the part of two of 
the ships’ captains, passed off without 
incident. The officers’ dislike of the 
Admiral was kept within bounds by 
their pleasurable anticipation of easy 
money; it was common knowledge 
that the ostensible reason for the 
expedition was to bring pressure to 
bear on the Spanish colonies to disown 
the French claimant to the throne of 
Spain; it was equally well known 
that in the event of the Spaniards 
not playing, which was as likely as 
not, the Admiral had orders to seize 
any of their galleons he could lay 
hands on. It was therefore a seemingly 
contented squadron that dropped 
anchor in Port Royal harbour in the 
spring of 1702. 

It was through no fault of Admiral 
Benbow that it did not remain so; 
for he was a tactful and considerate 
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commander. He was also, however, 
a man of perception, and was per- 
fectly well aware of the animosity, 
masked by a veneer of politeness, of 
certain officers ; in particular, Captain 
Cooper Wade, commander of the 
Greenwich, and Captain Kirby of the 
Defiance. ‘‘For myself,” he says, 
“the malignity of evil-disposed persons 
signifies little, an it bring no ill to 
Her Majesty’s service; if such by 
misfortune come to pass, I will see 
to it that the rogues do not go unhurt ” 
—a promise which was duly fulfilled. 
A three-months’ stay in and around 
Port Royal for careening purposes was 
not conducive to stiffening the flimsy 
fabric of discipline in the squadron. 
The officers were disgruntled because 
the expected windfall of Spanish gold 
had not materialised, and they made 
up for the scarcity of this commodity 
by over-indulgence in French wine, 
of which there was plenty. The 


infection, as was natural, spread to 


the men ; the old story of the Admiral’s 
treatment of pirates was rehashed, and 
it was put about that the knowledge 
of this had scared the Spanish galleons 
from the seas, with the consequent 
loss of prize money. 

At the beginning of June the 
Admiral received a despatch announc- 
ing the accession of Queen Anne to 
the throne, with an intimation that 
the event should be celebrated in a 
fitting manner. Orders were accord- 
ingly issued that the ships of the 
squadron should be dressed over-all 
~ and the crews mustered for a ceremonial 
parade and inspection. On the ship- 
to-ship inspection the Admiral was 
accompanied by Captain Walton of 
the Ruby, the only one of his com- 
manders on whom, rightly as it turned 
out, he could place any reliance ; his 
first lieutenant, Mr Langridge, and 
Mr May, the surgeon of the flagship. 
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Captain Walton’s ship, the Ruby, was 
in good trim ; the Windsor, Pendennis, 
and Falmouth had been sufficiently 
whitewashed by their captains to 
satisfy the inspecting officer, who 
looked to fighting quality rather than 
spit and polish—though, in truth, he 
found little evidence of either. As 
for the Greenwich and Defiance, the 
two best ships in the squadron, com- 
manded by the two worst captains, 
Cooper Wade and Kirby, it can only 
be said that conditions on board 
were highly discreditable to the Royal 
Navy. The filth was indescribable, 
and the smell of bilge-water and other 
obnoxious products offended even the 
hardened eighteenth-century nostrils 
of the inspecting staff. The only 
display of bunting consisted of the 
crews’ dirty linen hung out to dry, 
and the slatternly crews were mustered 
under the masters because both cap- 
tains were absent. 

The truth was that Captains Cooper 
Wade and Kirby had celebrated Queen 
Anne’s accession after their own fashion, 
and were discovered in a drunken 
stupor by the surgeon on the orlop deck 
of the Greenwich. Mr May was some- 
where near the mark when he tactfully 
informed the Admiral that ‘‘ Mr Cooper 
Wade and Mr Kirby suffered from a 
pyrexia which had lowered them 
much.’’ Admiral Benbow, who was 
not unacquainted with this type of 
fever, suggested an emetic. ‘“‘ Dose 
them with salt and water,’’ he said, 
“till they do come to their senses, 
when I will look to them.” The 
surgeon, who had no liking for Cooper 
Wade or Kirby, took the Admiral at 
his word, but, slightly altering the 
wording of the prescription, doused 
the patients with buckets of sea-water, 
thereby fulfilling his duty with a 
maximum of pleasure and a minimum 


‘of trouble to himself. 
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Both captains escaped the Admiral’s. 


inquisition on this occasion, owing to 
a sudden and unexpected development 
in the naval situation. On 15th June 
the master of an English slaver put 
into Port Royal with his ship in a 
much damaged condition. He reported 
that when cruising in latitude ten 
degrees north he had been chased by 
four French ships of war, one of 
which had got home a broadside on 
him ; he had only been able to make 
his escape by jettisoning part of his 
cargo of “black ivory.” It took 
more than the liquidation of a few 
unwanted human beings to shock the 
leathery consciences of the eighteenth 
century, although the same men might 
conceivably have recoiled from the 
mass murders of the twentieth. Sir 
Samuel Lilly, the obese Deputy- 


Governor, was highly incensed on receipt 
of this report, not so much on account 
of the loss of life as the loss of profit, 
since he not infrequently received a 
substantial commission on cargoes of 


this description. His Excellency at 
once requested “‘ the Honourable John 
Benbow, Esqre., Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue squadron of Her Majesty’s fleet, 
to seek out and destroy the ships of 
the piratical Frenchman known as 
Monsieur Du Casse who is shamefully 
harrying Her Majesty’s traders.’”’ Ad- 
miral Benbow had little respect for the 
Queen’s representative and still less 
for his questionable trading transac- 
tions. A request coming from such 
@ quarter could not, however, be 
disregarded, and he made the signal, 
**Up anchor and to sea.”’ 

On the morning of 19th August, 
while cruising between St Domingo 
and Puerto Rico, Admiral Benbow 
came up with Du Casse’s four ships, 
his total force. The odds in favour 
of the British were seven to four in 
ships, with an overwhelming pre- 
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ponderance in guns, one hundred and 
seventy to the French sixty. The 
Defiance, commanded by Captain 
Kirby, was in the van, an honour 
that does not appear to have been 
appreciated by that officer, judging 
by his remark to the first lieu- 
tenant: ‘“‘ Methinks ’tis the Admiral 
who should lead, and us be astern.” 
Captain Kirby, at all events, seems 
to have practised what he preached ; 
for he adopted this attitude through- 
out the six days’ engagement, with 
disastrous results for himself and other 
chicken-hearted commanders, which 
mattered little, but with equally 
disastrous effect on the prestige of 
the Navy, which counted for much. 
The action began at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, when the stern- 
most French ship, which was nothing 
more than a small brig, yawed, and 
as she came round, being then some- 
thing over a mile ahead, discharged 
one of her guns. This must have been 
due either to nervousness or to mere 
bravado, since the gun could scarcely 
carry half the distance; it was 
sufficient, however, to scare the gun- 
shy Kirby; for Mr Knighton, the 
third lieutenant, in a subsequent 
statement on oath, says: ‘‘ We was 
much troubled in mind to see Mr 
Kirby, on the noise of shot, dodging 
behind the mizzen-mast and falling 
on his belly upon the deck.” It 
was scarcely surprising that such 
antics, not usually associated with 
a Post Captain at the opening of 
an engagement, should detract from 
the proper working of the ship. The 
Admiral, aboard the Bredah, which 
was about a mile astern, seeing that 
something was amiss, sent Lieutenant 
Langridge on board the Defiance 
with peremptory orders to Captain 
Kirby to make more sail and get 
abreast of the enemy’s van. Kirby 
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promised immediate compliance ; and, 
as though to show he meant business, 
ordered the starboard carronades to 
open up on the French brig; this 
brought a prompt response from the 
three remaining French ships. The 
Bredah, closely followed by the Ruby, 
with Captain Walton in command, 
was by now bearing down on the 
French squadron, in support of the 
Defiance. But Captain Kirby knew 
a trick worth two of that, and, leaving 
the Bredah and Ruby to work out 
their own salvation, he luffed up out 
of gunshot and fell astern. An ex- 
ceedingly drab page of naval history 
was unfolded that night, depicting 
the flagship and the Ruby hotly 
engaged with the enemy, while the 
five best ships of the squadron skulked 
in the rear. 

The next day the French, naturally 
supposing that the odds would be 
heavily against them, made a running 
fight of it. The Bredah and Ruby 
used their chase guns to such good 
effect that one French ship, the 
Foudroyant, with Du Casse on board, 
was put out of action. The Ruby, 
however, was so badly disabled by a 
broadside that she was forced to drop 
out and make for Port Royal, leaving 
the Bredah to tackle the situation 
alone. The French, seeing how things 
were, bore down on her and recaptured 
the Foudroyant. An §&%.O.S. from 
Admiral Benbow was picked up by 
Captain Vincent, who somewhat late 
in the day realised that he, too, 
had a soul to save; at all events, 
the action he took saved his bacon. 
Disregarding the threats of Kirby 
and Cooper Wade to sink him if he 
left his station, Vincent, as he notes 
in his log, “‘ put Satan behind me,” 
and at dawn on 22nd August brought 
the Falmouth into action alongside 
the Bredah. The action was con- 


tinued throughout the 23rd until 
the morning of the 24th, when, had 
there been any support from the 
remaining British ships, the French 
squadron would have been captured 
or sunk. Du Casse, who had not 
come off scatheless, was only anxious 
to get away; it was unfortunate 
that before he did so his parting 
broadside played havoc with the 
Bredah’s rigging; and Admiral Ben- 
bow had his right leg carried away 
by a chain shot. 

The Admiral was suffering untold 
agony from the mangled stump of 
his leg after the hacking and sawing 
ministrations of the surgeon and his 
assistant, but the pain gave way 
to fury when Lieutenant Langridge 
reported that the renegade Kirby 
had come aboard and wished to see 
him. Kirby entered the cockpit with 
an air of assurance, seeing that the 
enemy was at a safe distance and 
the Admiral laid low. Without a 
word of inquiry for his chief he pro- 
ceeded to read a memorandum con- 
cocted by himself and Cooper Wade, 
which had been. signed by all the 
ships’ captains with the exception 
of Captain Walton. The document, 
unique of its kind, set forth in all 
seriousness that ‘“‘at a consultation 
held between the captains, who was 
best fitted to judge, we think it not 
fit to engage the enemy further, for 
that there be a great want of men 
in number and quality, and of ammuni- 
tion of most sorts; moreover, each 
ship’s masts, yards, sails, and rigging 
is in great measure disabled by the 
French, who have a great number 
of seaman and soldiers. on board 
their ships for the service of Spain.” 

Captain Kirby lost something of 
his assurance when the Admiral, 
who had listened to this amazing 
declaration in silence, raised himself 

H 
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in his hammock and looked him up 
and down. The King was still master 
of the Knave. Finally, the Admiral 
spoke, and those present were reminded 
of the merchant skipper’s methods of 
dealing with rogues. ‘‘ Look you, 
Mr Kirby,” he said, “an I were 
not struck down, I would hang you 
and yon traitorous cravens to the 
yardarm within a_ helf-hour, since 
you have not the fear of God, or your 
country, in you, but only fear of the 
enemy; but I may yet live to see 
that. your brains spatter your own 
deck.” It is the impression of those 
who knew the Admiral best that, 
had he been up and about, he would 
have had no hesitation in adopting 
the former alternative. 

On the arrival of the disabled Ruby 
at Port Royal, Captain Walton at 
once reported the deplorable state 
of affairs in the squadron to the 
Port Admiral—Rear-Admiral Whiston. 
The story of the unspeakable be- 
haviour of the ships’ captains went 
the round of naval circles and the 
Kingston taverns. While the reputable 
element of the Navy blushed for the 
smirch en their profession, the colonists, 
from less altruistic motives, cursed the 
Navy for its failure to protect the 
colony’s lucrative trade. The Deputy 
Governor, who was not disinterested 
in this aspect of the situation, was 
furious, and swore to Admiral Whis- 
ton, in his cups, that “the false 
traitors should be hung, drawn, and 
quartered without trial ’’; which sot- 
tish sentiment would assuredly have 
suffused the placid features of Queen 
Anne with a blush for her repre- 
sentative. 

Admiral Benbow, for want of a 
better substitute, had appointed Cap- 
tain Fogg of the Bredah as his deputy, 
in command of the squadron during 
its inglorious return voyage to Port 
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Royal. The Admiral himself suffered 
the tortures of the damned in mind 
and body, the former due to frustra- 
tion and .the latter to suppuration 
of his wound, which showed no signs 
of healing, in spite of Mr May’s well- 
intentioned but quite ineffectual treat- 
ment. It took more than this, 
however, to dismay a man of the 
Admiral’s calibre; his mind was 
set upon doing something before he 
died, and his plans were formulated 
and ready to be put into execution 
before his down -at-heel squadron 
arrived at Port Royal. 

On 15th September Lieutenant 
Langridge was ordered to go ashore 
and request Admiral Whiston to 
come aboard the flagship with a 
strong guard of the newly formed 
regiment of marines, who were less 
likely to be infected with the insidious 
poison lurking in the squadron than 
the naval ratings ashore. When the 
Port Admiral’s barge was seen 
approaching the Bredah, Captain Fogg 
was instructed to make a signal for 
the captains of the Defiance, Greenwich, 
Windsor, and Pendennis also to come 
aboard the flagship. Admiral Ben- 
bow, meanwhile, had himself carried 
on to the quarter-deck to ensure 
that everything went according to 
plan. 

Captains Kirby, Cooper Wade, and 
Constable arrived in the same boat, 
and with due ceremony were piped 
aboard. After the customary inter- 
change of salutes, Admiral Benbow 
made a sign to the Port Admiral, 
who immediately placed the three 
captains under close arrest; they 
were then stripped of their swords, 
manacled, and taken ashore under 
the marine guard. Captain Hudson 
of the Pendennis had not appeared, 
having chosen to take a shorter way 
out; it was reported that he had 
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pistolled himself on board his ship. 
Captain Fogg and Captain Vincent, 
who, although they had .subscribed 
their names to the infamous. memo- 
randum, had in some measure made 
amends by their subsequent conduct, 
were placed under open arrest ; they 
were informed that if they so desired 
they might give evidence for the 
Queen at the court martial, an offer 
they were glad to accept, having an 
eye to the main chance, which would 
almost certainly mean acquittal, and 
perhaps even a step up on the pro- 
motion list. 

It seemed very doubtful if Admiral 
Benbow’s strength would last out the 
time needed by the prosecution to 
collect the necessary evidence for the 
court martial. His wound had become 
gangrenous. Had Mr May been a 
present-day practitioner he might have 
forestalled the virulent septicemia 
which accrued; as it was, the most 
he could do was to ease the pain 
with narcotics. Mr May admits that 
it was solely due to the patient’s 
will to live that life remained in 
him. Mr Browne, the Judge Advocate, 
was very solicitous in his inquiries 
for the Admiral, who apparently 
took them at their face value; for 
he remarked to Mr May, “ Methinks 
the attorney is fearful lest I be not 
able to give my testimony for him.” 
Mr May, who disliked interference, 
especially from lawyers, thought the 
same, but did not tell his patient so. 

Mr Browne, who seems to have 
had something of the detective as 
well as the lawyer in his make-up, 
had received information that Kirby’s 
and Cooper Wade’s main line of 
defence would be their inability to 
continue the action owing to shortage 
of ammunition for the guns, and 
further, that one, John Arthur, a 
gunner of the Defiance, would be 
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called to prove this. Mr Browne, 
therefore, caused a. survey to be 
made of the stocks of powder and 
shot in the Defiance and Greenwich. 
Arthur, seeing the game was up, 
confessed that acting under Kirby’s 
orders he had hidden most of the 
powder-barrels in the wad-rooms. He 
was tried by a hastily convened 
court martial, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to be whipped round the fleet 
with a halter round his neck, and a 
label fore and aft proclaiming his 
offence. He was then ordered to 
give evidence for the prosecution, 
being warned at the same time that 
failure on his part to satisfy the Judge- 
Advocate’s requirements would entail 
a second voyage round the fleet. 
Mr Browne flattered himself that 
he had knocked the bottom out of 
the defence. 

The trial of the three principal 
accused officers, Kirby, Cooper Wade, 
and Constable, opened on board the 
Bredah on 8th October and lasted 
four days. Admiral Whiston, the 
President of the Court, wished the 
proceedings to be conducted in private, 
as far as possible, considering it 
undesirable that the Navy’s dirty 
linen should be handled in the public 
laundry. The Deputy Governor, how- 
ever, with his habitual lack of pro- 
priety, suggested that he should be 
present to hold, as he put it, a watching 
brief for Her Majesty ; but in reality, 
as he let fall in one of his drunken 
sallies, ““to see what figure the sea 
captains cut before dancing the rogues’ 
hornpipe.” Fortunately, the unex- 
pected arrival of Prince George, the 
Lord High Admiral, compelled His 
Excellency to hold a watching brief 
for his own behaviour during the 
visit of the Queen’s virtuous but 
uninspiring consort. 

Admiral Benbow was, of course, 
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the chief witness for the prosecution, 
and, although desperately ill, gave 
his evidence -succinctly and clearly 
in the case of each of the accused. 
Captain Constable, commander of the 
Windsor, was the first to be tried; 
he was charged with breach of orders, 
neglect of duty, and drunkenness 
during the action. The man was 
obviously sodden with drink and 
was incapable of carrying on a reasoned 
argument. He pleaded guilty to the 
first two charges and threw himself 
on the mercy of the court. In answer 
to the charge of drunkenness he was 
on surer ground. “So long as a man 
have rum in his belly,” he told the 
court, “he will fight stronger.” His 
argument was to some extent borne 
out by the first lieutenant and the 
master, who both deposed that “ Mr 
Constable did fight strongly all the 
time, never left the quarter-deck, and 
encouraged the men.” The Judge- 
Advocate thought fit to interpose 
with a question whether the captain 
encouraged the men to drink or to 
fight, and suggested that he did 
not leave the quarter-deck because 
he was drunk and incapable of doing 
so. The court took a similar view, 
and sentenced the accused to be 
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cashiered and to undergo imprison. 
ment during Her Majesty’s pleasure. 

There may have been a. loophole 
in the Articles of War through which 
a drunkard, if he were lucky, might 
escape, but there was no such way 
out for a coward. Besides being 
arraigned for subversive activities in 
the fleet, Kirby and Cooper Wade 
were specifically charged with 
cowardice. The evidence for the 
prosecution was conclusive, and there 
was never any doubt about the 
verdict. Both the accused were found 
guilty ‘“‘ of craven conduct and other 
high misdemeanours during the fight, 
and were adjudged to be shot to 
death, each aboard his own: ship.” 
Admiral Benbow had proved himself 
to be no false prophet. Cooper Wade 
heard the sentence with apparent 
impassivity, but Kirby, perhaps in 
his imagination hearing the “ noise 
of shot,’ reacted in the dock as he 
had done on board ship; for it is 
stated that “unlike to a Englishman 
he fell down and cryed for mercy.” 

It was only a short time afterwards 
that Admiral Benbow, conscious that 
he, at least, had done his duty so far 
as in him lay, made his final port 
of call with an easy mind. 





PENINSULAR PICTURES. 


BY JOHN BRADSHAW, 


THERE is surely no country in 
Europe which has suffered so much 
and so long from the attention of the 
propagandists as Spain. Ever since 
1594, when Antonio Perez, Philip II.’s 
treacherous secretary, escaped to Eng- 
land and published his Relaciones, the 
character of the Spaniards, their in- 
stitutions, and their achievements have 
suffered the vilification of the ignorant 
and the more dangerous bigotry of 
the learned. From the death of 
Mary Tudor to the arrival of Sir John 
Moore in the Peninsula, this country 
was frequently at war with Spain, 
and, as Sir Charles Petrie has said, 
“the propaganda that attracted the 
recruits to the colours in the days of 
the Armada still permeates the text- 
books.” This Black Legend, which has 


been enshrined in Kingsley’s magnifi- 
cent prose, has at last received its 
death-blow at the hands of many 
honest scholars, who have given the 
world a fair picture of Spain’s tre- 


mendous work of colonisation and 
her great contributions to European 
culture, not least of which was our 
salvation wrung from the Turk by 
Don John at Lepanto. 
Unfortunately, four hundred years 
of prejudice and misrepresentation do 
not vanish with the publication of a 
‘learned book; and a modern version 
of the Leyenda Negra flourishes today 
with such a universal vigour that a 
wanderer, back from tramping the 
roads of the Peninsula, can be forgiven 
if he questions his own powers of 
observation when he finds that his 
experiences of Spain bear such little 
resemblance to the general opinion. 


Except for brief periods in the pro- 
vincial towns, most of my journey, 
which took me on a round trip from 
Barcelona through Madrid to Granada 
and Seville, was passed in the company 
of peasants, lorry-drivers, and railway 
workers; and out of endless con- 
versations a picture formed that did 
not carry the bloodstained colours of 
the canvas in the U.N.O. gallery. 

After a visit to Monserrat, I took 
to the road, making south for Madrid ; 
and if anyone talks of ‘‘ mad dogs and 
Englishmen,” he should. attempt a 
march through the Peninsula, where 
he will find so many cool breezes from 
the mountains that walking becomes 
a@ pleasure even in midsummer. In- 
deed the two days spent on the march 
between Saragossa and Calatayud were 
marked by such bitter winds from the 
Guadarramas that I was obliged to 
use @ shirt as a cummerbund to guard 
against the old complaint of Gippy 
Tummy. 

It was an uneventful journey, dis- 
tinguished by the great hospitality 
the Spaniards show all travellers, and 
the many amusing insights into the 
national character which only come 
the way of a wanderer. Water I never 
drank, and even when I asked for a 
vaso de agua at a wayside farm, the 
good wife never failed to return with 
a chair and a large botijo of wine ; 
and as the shadows lengthened across 
the threshing floor, the family would 
come in from the fields to sit with 
el Ingles, and ask him questions of the 
War, till the sun vanished behind the 
hills and I was brought inside to share 
their evening meal. They were glorious 
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days, warmed and dignified by a most 
gracious courtesy; days that often 
began with a hearty “go with God” 
from a peasant’s family and ended in 
some tiny village fonda, where the 
news of a “strange Englishman with 
a soldier’s mochila on his back’’ was 
sure to bring the village priest, the 
doctor, or the school teacher, all of 
them eager for a talk with so rare a 
traveller. How often we wore out the 
night talking of the War and Spanish 
history I cannot tell; for we would sit 
down to a rough wooden table, call 
for wine that came foaming purple in 
great jugs, while half the village 
crowded round to nod their encourage- 
ment or laugh their applause at a 
Spanish proverb on the lips of an 
Englishman. 

They were all extraordinarily at- 
tracted by the great battles of the 
War, and as soon as I had discovered 
their interest, Macaulay could not 
have bettered my descriptions of 
Alamein or the entry into Rome, so 


well did their vino tinto suit my style 


of narrative. Mr Churchill has a 
following in Spain that would surprise 
him; for even the simplest caminero 
took him for the symbol of all that 
they admired in this country. It was 
no servile respect for a victorious 
nation, but a vigorous product of that 
very Spanish regard for courage and 
endurance. Many of the better edu- 
cated were often surprisingly well 
informed on the course of our cam- 
paigns, like the small, merry doctor 
of Igualada, who talked of “ este 
Montgomery el Gran Capitan of our 
century,” a claim that Gonsalvo 
de Cordova would certainly have 
endorsed. 

Just as the legend of almost tropical 
heat in Spain derives from writers who 
pass all their time in the towns, so 
the stories of a half-starved country 
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can only come from visitors who have 
never stirred outside the cities. There 
is certainly food rationing in the 
towns, based on a subsidised system 
of low-priced goods which exist side 
by side with an abundant supply of 
the same foodstuffs at a considerably 
higher price, so that it is not unusual 
to see a selection of sausages with the 
rationed price attached, and below 
them more sausages for sale “ off the 
ration” at an inflated price. No 
Spaniard was ever able to explain the 
system beyond saying that it aimed at 
combating the cost of living and 
giving the workman a quantity of 
cheap food. It certainly had one 
advantage not found in our system of 
universal rationing and food subsidies, 
since it provided a general incentive to 
work, so that a man who worked hard 
could take his choice from the well- 
filled shop windows. Outside the 
towns, however, rationing practically 
comes to an end, and the dull maize 
bread becomes pan blanco. In the 
village fondas I shared my meals with 
the people usually found in _ these 
places—lorry - drivers, farmers, and 
small commercial travellers. The meals 
were far better than I get in England— 
soup, eggs, meat, fruit, and lashings 
of honest vino tinto—and the price was 
invariably half the city cost. The 
bill appeared well within the reach of 
my companions’ pockets, who often 
told me that I would never find such 
food in the towns. When I shared a 
meal with a peasant’s family, there 
was always plenty of good vegetable 
soup followed by huge tortillas and 
fruit, while a farmer who owned his 
own half-dozen acres, like Santiago 
Hernandez of Tierras Negras, could 
offer me a bocadillo of spare ribs 
and onions before an excellent evening 
meal of meat and vegetables. 
Everyone was ready to talk of the 
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government, and, except for the occa- 
sional Communist or Socialist, who 
were quite loud in their doctrinaire 
views, the majority were happy, and 
had few complaints apart from the 
almost universal grumble at the high 
price of manufactured goods, especi- 
ally boots and clothing. Indeed, one 
of the most frequent scenes of the 
Spanish countryside was the sight of a 
wife, seated in the cool shade outside 
the door, bent over the task of re- 
pairing her husband’s trousers. They 
would often finger my corduroys and 
then hold up a much-patched garment 
in comparison. 

The opposition, wherever I met it, 
seemed to be divided into two sharply 
distinguished groups: the Socialists, 
Anarchists, and Communists, who 
united to condemn the government 
because it opposed their political 
views and gave them no chance of a 
public hearing; and the rest, who 
talked regretfully of the “ golden 


days”? under the monarchy (“ things 


have never gone right since the King 
left. They said he cost too much, but 
see what we have to pay now”) or 
who complained of the large bureau- 
cracy and the racketeers who are such 
a mark of life in Spain today. But, 
on the whole, the most serious and 
coherent opposition came from men 
like the Socialists or Communists, who 
were at issue with the government for 
reasons which permitted no truce or 
compromise. The strength of their 
position rested on principles which 
‘gave a clear scheme of life and offered 
a base for attacks against the govern- 
ment which was absent among those 
who talked of racketeers and the 
bureaucracy. They were few in num- 
ber, none of them under thirty, and 
mostly despondent about the future. 
There was no evidence of organisation 
among them, except for a few Com- 
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munists who mentioned clandestine 
papers and the great difficulty of 
avoiding the police. They spoke 
little, but from what they said it 
appeared that, in Madrid at least, 
there was a cadre of directors who 
supervised the activities of an under- 
ground Communist organisation. 

It was election-time when I marched 
down towards Lérida, and all the 
villages on the way were ablaze with 
coloured posters that summoned the 
nation to vote Si in the Referendum 
on the Law of Succession. The 
appeals were addressed to every sec- 
tion of the country, from the workers 
who had had fifty thousand houses 
built for them to university students 
who had received the benefit of 
restored universities and greater 
chances of scholarships. That most of 
them intended to vote Si was very 
evident from their conversation, but 
the reasons they gave were more 
diverse than the placards on the 
village walls. A great number looked 
on their vote as a sign of their approval 
of the new Estado Social in which they 
believed, like the guardian of Philip V.’s 
crumbling university in Cervera, who 
talked with enthusiasm of the social 
legislation introduced by the régime. 
He certainly had no doubts about the 
government, but there were others 
who had little interest in politics and 
shrugged their shoulders, remarking 
that Franco had kept them out of the 
European War, and that was good 
enough for them. Some wanted a 
restoration of the monarchy, and 
others desired a return to the old 
system of parliamentary government ; 
but even these admitted grudgingly 
that nothing short of foreign. bayonets 
and another civil war could unseat the 
Caudillo. If the conversation moved 
on to talk of foreign intervention, 
there would be bitter remarks about 
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intolerable ‘foreign interference,” 
which showed most clearly how the 
great U.N.O. blunder of December 
1946 united most of the nation behind 
General Franco. 

The slogan of Franco Si! Comu- 
nismo No! to be seen on all the walls 
was often repeated by men who looked 
on the Civil War as a national struggle 
against international Communism. 
“Amigo,” said the owner of the 
Fonda Espajia in Tarraga, “‘ we fought 
our war against Russia and they have 
never forgiven us for beating them. 
They are now trying to set the world 
against us with their lies.” It was 
talk heard more often in the towns, 
where men would point to the leaders 
of the old international brigades, like 
Josep Broz, now Tito of Jugoslavia, 
in evidence that the Comintern had 
chosen Spain as the first battle-ground 
in the bid for world power. The 
educated were well informed on the 
operations of the Communist Inter- 
national; indeed, they were remark- 
ably well informed on European affairs ; 
for many of their papers, notably the 
‘A.B.C.’ of Madrid, carried extraor- 
dinarily good articles from their corre- 
spondents in the capital cities. 

As the day for polling on 6th July 
drew near, there was still no sign of any 
organised attempts to rouse national 
feelings, which were such a feature of 
the old dictatorships, and the appeals 
in the press and on the wireless were 
more like British election addresses 
with their cry of past benefits and 
more to come. ‘The blaring loud- 
speakers and the marching columns 
of Nazi Germany had no parallel in 
Aragon, and I entered Lérida on the 
eve of polling day without seeing 
anything that resembled the fierceness 
of our 1945 election. It was the same 
next day ; for the people went to the 
poll with a quietness that would have 
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put the Edgehill and Islington elections 
to shame. 

It had been my intention that 
morning to continue the march to- 
wards Saragossa, but a few hours of 
walking made me change my mind, 
since the road across the Sierra de los 
Monegros runs through a dreary stretch 
of glaring, treeless country, animate 
with the almost savage ruthlessness 
that is a characteristic note of the 
Spanish countryside. I stopped a 
lorry, which bore me slowly towards 
the South till at last we dropped down 
out of the hills into the great valley 
of the Ebro, where Saragossa stands 
in a thick belt of vivid green. 

At dinner that night a waiter told 
me that the election results would be 
announced from the palace of the 
Alcalde ; and as soon as the meal was 
over I left the hotel. The streets were 
crowded with people, all making to- 
wards the plaza. Many of them were 
young men, mostly university students, 
who carried large banners—‘“ Franco ! 
Youth is with you ”—as they moved 
along singing and shouting “‘ Si, si, si.” 
It was the only demonstration that 
evening ; the rest of the large crowd 
in the plaza stood about talking 
quietly until the Alcalde appeared on 
a balcony and announced more than 
90 per cent majority. The men 
cheered, the women clapped, and the 
students waved their banners. Then 
the crowds left to continue their 
evening stroll or to make for the bars. 
Their applause was a confirmation of 
what the waiter in the Hotel Universo 
had told me—‘“ everyone is for Franco, 
and if he increased the bread ration, 
hombre, they would make him king.” 

Eventually I came to Sigiienza, 
where I stayed at the Fonda de Elias 
Hernandez, a curious establishment 
conducted by a most hospitable family 
of three sisters and two brothers. On 
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hearing that I was English, one of the 
sisters informed me that her brother 
had worked in London and “as a 
result has always had an affection for 
that country. He will be pleased to 
see you.” After a visit to the pink, 
gothic cathedral, which was badly 
damaged in the Civil War and has 
been magnificently restored, I came 
back to the Fonda, where I was 
received with full honours by a former 
London waiter. He spoke with a 
lover’s affection of this country, and 
wanted to know if the “ excellent 
excursion trains’ were still running. 
He was a most interesting person ; for 
he had been body-servant to General 
Franco at one period in his career, and 
his views on the General agreed with 
those of Mr Carlton Hayes, the late 
American Ambassador. He spoke of 
Sigiienza during the Civil War, where 
the Bishop, a much-loved man, had 
been barbarously murdered by the 
Republicans. ‘ It was a terrible time,” 
said one of the sisters, “‘ but not all 
Many Italian 


los Rojos were bad.” 
soldiers had been stationed in the 
town during the advance on Guadala- 
jara, and the Fonda was soon ringing 
with laughter at stories of that famous 


retreat; but they were kindly folk 
and excused the Macaronistas by 
saying that “ they were terrible people 
for the girls.”” They were very content 
with the régime and believed that 
Spain was well governed. ‘‘ There are 
laws,” said the brother from London, 
“but they are good laws. It is non- 
sense to pretend, as your papers do, 
that Spain is ruled badly.” 

Several days later, in Alcala de 
Henares, I came upon a school teacher 
who had different views. ‘“‘ Spain is 
governed by a dictator,” he said, “ and 
there is no freedom in the country.” 
He was a Communist and spoke freely 
with me because I was a foreigner. 
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He listened regularly to tho broadcasts 
in Spanish from Moscow, which gave 
him a singularly distorted view of the 
general situation outside Spain. In- 
deed, he believed that Western Europe 
was suffering unbelievable miseries 
under its capitalist rulers, while the 
countries to the east of the Iron 
Curtain were tasting the new-found 
joys of the Marxist paradise. 

The work of reconstruction which 
has been going on all over Spain is 
seen at its best in Madrid, where the 
University City has been so completely 
restored that it is hard to imagine that 
it once saw the fiercest fighting of the 
whole Civil War. A professor took 
me round the different faculties, which 
are housed in buildings that would 
be a credit to any nation. He was a 
quiet man, more interested in his work 
than in politics, but ready enough to 
explain that Spain was not groaning 
under a monstrous tyranny. ‘“‘ We 
Spaniards need a strong government,” 
he said, “ for we are only too ready to 
fly at each other’s throats. This 
Franco is a good ruler and has done 
much for the country. All we want is 
peace and a chance to forget the past.” 
It was a common opinion among the 
educated, for many of whom the Civil 
War was not a struggle that began 
with a general’s rebellion, but a con- 
flict of ideas which had divided the 
country against itself ever since the 
introduction from France, Germany, 
and Russia of a purely secular and 
materialist concept of the state. 

To appreciate such an attitude it 
must be remembered that Spain is a 
country where religion still matters in 
@ way that we have almost forgotten 
in this country. The crowded churches, 
the great columns of chanting pilgrims, 
and the unfailing hospitality of the 
Spaniards all bear witness to a faith 
that animates their whole life. It 
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shows itself especially in the religious 
orders which dedicate themselves to 
the sick and incurable. For these 
people the church burnings that took 
place under the Popular Front and the 
widespread attacks on religion were an 
issue that marked the Civil War far 
more than we realise. The whole 
country is dotted with plaques and 
crosses carrying the names of priests 
who were done to death by the mob. 
At the entrance to the great monastery 
of Monserrat there is a memorial 
erected ‘‘ devicto Marxismo”’ inmemory 
of forty-six monks ‘qui pro Deo et 
pro patria mortui sunt.” As my 
journey went on the list of martyrs 
grew, in simple crosses, wayside shrines, 
and in large memorials, like the two 
black plaques in the cathedral of 
Cordova, which give the names of 
more than ninety ‘“‘ sacerdotes de la 
diocesis who died for God and Spain.” 
A very. large number of the people 
whom I met regarded the Civil War 
as a struggle for “God and Spain” 
against a godless materialism. General 
Franco had saved the country, and 
therefore they were for him. It was 
an attitude that was not confined to 
any class but spread throughout the 
nation from professors to simple road- 
menders. The educated were natur- 
‘ally more articulate, giving chapter 
and verse as they traced a picture of 
Spain from the last century to the 
outbreak of the Civil War, whilst the 
uneducated appealed to incidents, like 
the waggoner with whom I travelled 
the last few miles to Lérida. He 
almost wept for the fine organ in the 
cathedral which had been destroyed by 
the mob. For him as for a large number 
of the simple country people, the war 
-had been fought for religion against 
the oppressions and persecutions of 
those whom they called los Rojos. 

In Madrid, more people gave me 
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details of the new Estado Social which 
had often been mentioned in con- 
versation. It is a syndicalism that 
bears a great resemblance to Salazar’s 
system, which has made Portugal such 
@ prosperous country. It is rooted in 
@ social concept of the nation as a 
corporate organisation, and aims at 
ending the old watertight division of 
the country into employers and work- 
men. There is not the slightest doubt 
that a great social effort is under way 
in Spain, but to describe the system 
as perfect would create a Leyenda 
Blanca in place of the old Black 
Legend. Spain has always had its 
fair share of graft and patronage, and 
the right connections can still place a 
man in a good position in the new 
ministries. 

I had not been long in Madrid before 
my experiences on the road and the 
information I obtained in the capital 
crystallised into four conclusions. 
Firstly, it is clear that the country is 
ruled by a highly centralised govern- 
ment in the person of General Franco 
and a council of state, but there are 
many signs that the government is 
slowly moving towards a system of 
elected representation. Secondly, it is 
a@ popular government in that it has 
the assent of the majority. Thirdly, 
it is undoubtedly working for the good 
of Spain, and has achieved considerable 
success in uniting the vast assortment 
of victorious and defeated parties 
which emerged from the Civil War. 
Finally, it is, with the exception of 
Portugal, the most secure government 
in Western Europe, and every piece 
of advice offered to General Franco by 
foreign statesmen and every action 
against Spain in U.N.O. only serve to 
make the nation rally even more 
closely to the government. What I 
saw and heard during the rest of my 
journey confirmed my views. 
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The night before I left Madrid I 
arranged for a call at seven o’clock 
next morning, but I was roused before 
the hour by @ roaring in the streets 
that recalled the cries of “ Viva la 
Constitucion, viva the absolute queen,” 
which had greeted Borrow’s arrival in 
the capital. From the window I could 
see that the whole Paseo del Prado 
was alive with numbers of young men, 


who straggled along in groups, singing 
and cheering as they went towards the 
Prado. ‘“ They sang all the way,” as 
Jowett remarked of the undergraduates 
whom he drove home, “ and the songs 
were bad, very bad.” They were the 
conscripts of the ‘ new class,’ who had 
attended the ballot for their place of 
service the previous night and were 
now out for one last day of freedom 
before they put on uniform. Hanging 
from the lapels of their jackets they 
carried small cards in the national 
colours on which the words Africa, 
Canares, or Baleares showed what 
luck they had had in the ballot. As 
I shaved the noise grew louder, dying 
away when a group halted to hear a 
solo from a most unembarrassed person 
who stopped on the pavement and 
enlivened the morning with a snatch 
of canto jondo. 'The noise picked up 
again when another conscript, more 
daring than the rest, performed an 
Andalusian dance in the centre of the 
Paseo, encouraged by the handclaps 
of his comrades, until a policeman’s 
whistle drove them away towards the 
Prado. 

> It was with some difficulty that I 
made my way towards the Atocha 
Station, pressing through happy crowds 
of conscripts who had still to learn 
what army life and sergeant-majors 
meant. At the ticket office I joined 
the long file which can be seen in all 
the Spanish stations; for no one in 
Spain may buy a ticket till half an 
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hour before the train starts. In the 
end I obtained my ticket for Granada 
by the correo, that very Spanish 
institution, a stopping train which 
halts at every village on the line, 
and will even set you down in open 
country if you speak courteously to 
the driver. 

In the third class, the carriage is not 
divided into separate compartments 
but has a gangway down the middle, 
on either side of which there are hard 
wooden seats so arranged that the 
passengers sit two by two facing each 
other. At both ends there is a door 
which opens on to a small platform, 
invariably piled high with wicker 
baskets, boxes, and large sacks, some- 
times right up to the steps, where 
peasants sit talking gravely to one 
another. 

Never have I been so well attended 
on a train journey. If anyone pro- 
duced a bag of fruit I was always 
offered some, and at each halt who- 
ever bought lemonade or water never 
failed to give me a drink. The word 
had passed down the carriage that 
I was English, and my presence there 
with a third-class ticket aroused some 
very frank questions until I explained 
that “the people who travel first 
class are more or less the same all over 
the world, but if a man hopes to 
understand a country, then he has to 
travel third.” There was a murmur 
of applause from the circle which had 
gathered about my seat, and an old 
man cried out, “amigo, you must 
speak with my son. He understands 
your language, for he has worked at 
Gibraltar.” The son was brought and 
put to the ordeal by conversation, in 
which he failed disgracefully, for he 
knew little more than a dozen English 
phrases. . ‘Los Ingleses,” he told 
them, “say good day for buenos dias, 
good night for buenas noches, and when 
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they are angry they say off!” 
He must have annoyed the frontier 
control post on the Rock, for the word 
he used was the Unspeakable Word ; 
and it sounded very drolly on the 
lips of a Spaniard so far from an army 
parade ground. Then the talk changed 
when a young priest came up to 
inquire “the position of el sefior 
Chesterton in English literature.” The 
conversation had a strange fascination 
for the company, since they listened 
with evident interest and broke into 
delighted murmurs when I attempted 
a rough translation of the last thunder- 
ing lines of “‘ Lepanto.” 

The train came to a halt, and above 
the. babel of ice-cream sellers and the 
shrill cries of agua fresca we could 
hear the guard roaring out “ para de 
fonda,” which is the name of that 
most Spanish institution—the meal 
halt ; for all over the country stopping 
trains halt every three or four hours, 
long enough to allow the travellers 
time for a substantial meal. But I had 
no need to leave the train, since my 
neighbours took down large hampers 
and pressed food on me. One peasant 
woman insisted that I should take some 
of her tortilla, and a miner on his way 
to Linares gave me bread and a thick 
slice of sausage. 

As we ate, a beggar, walking on his 
stumps, passed down the gangway. 
Nearly everyone gave him a few coins, 
and I calculated that if he received 
ten centimos from each person in our 
carriage he would collect at least six 
pesetas, so that a whole train ought to 
provide him with far more than a 
labourer’s daily wage. This, I suppose, 
explains why Spanish beggars always 
look so extraordinarily well fed. “‘ You 
see,” said a new arrival, ‘“‘ he almost 
certainly lost his legs on the wrong 
side in the Civil War, so he gets no 
pension.” The speaker was a most 
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interesting person, one of the few 
returned exiles whom I had met. He 
had come back from France when the 
amnesty laws were published, and was 
quite open in telling us that he had 
returned because he had tired of 
foreign parts and wanted to see his 
old father. He had fought for the 
Republic throughout the siege of 
Madrid, was still a Socialist, and 
hoped for the day when Spain would 
be one large and happy Socialist state. 
As for conditions in Spain, he remarked 
that “‘one eats better here than in 
France, but it is all a dictatorship.” 
He might have added, in fairness to 
his country, that the indulto which 
allowed him to return from exile is 
one of the many signs of a growing 
tolerance in Spain; for anyone not 
guilty of a serious common law crime 
may return, and will be given help at 
the frontier if it is needed. 

The excitement caused by the arrival 
of a military band broke up our con- 
versation, and children scurried down 
the gangway to admire the soldiers in 
the next carriage. Children are the 
same all over the world; for these 
small Spanish boys stood round the 
soldiers, watching every movement 
they made, giving impudent answers 
to their questions. To their delight 
the soldiers unpacked their instru- 
ments, and after a number of trial 
blasts burst into a series of rollicking 
marches, which set the whole carriage 
singing. Next, they changed to a 
drill tune, and a young sergeant 
marched up and down the gangway, 
saluting and presenting arms in time 
with the music. Then a delegation 
arrived from the next carriage with 
the request that el caballero ingles 
should show them the drill of the 
British Army. For ten minutes, as 
we rolled through the flat, yellow 
plains of La Mancha, I helped on the 
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cause of international understanding 
with a vigorous display of small-arms 
drill. It was considered elegant, 
though only the heel stamps of our 
present aroused any applause. It 
proved a big attraction, and had to 
be repeated several times, until I laid 
down the rifle and said I would “ soldier 
no more.” A sergeant then seized the 
rifle and went through a very passable 
imitation of the British present, which 
drew a burst of clapping from our 
compartment. 

We entered Baeza as the setting sun 
began to drop behind the tremendous 
line of grey mountains which once 
marked the northern boundary of the 
old Moorish kingdom of Granada. 
I wedged myself into a corner and fell 
asleep, but I was soon aroused by a 
hot-milk seller, who woke the whole 
carriage with his cries of “ drink this 
pure milk. It is most good, most 
refreshing.”” He carried the milk in a 
large pot-bellied can slung about his 
middle, and every time he sold a glass 
he would take a towel, wipe the glass 
carefully, and then lean sideways to 
pour out a thin stream of frothing 
milk. 

The train laboured slowly up the 
steep gradients, sometimes moving at 
a walking pace as it passed through 
long sections under repair. I slept 
fitfully, waking whenever the engine 
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jerked to a standstill, until the man 
beside me left and I was able to 
stretch out on the bench. But the 
cold night air woke me before day- 
break, and I went out on to the plat- 
form to watch the sun rise across the 
mountains. As daylight increased the 
train put on speed, and we began to 
move down from the high ground 
towards the far-off green plain that 
surrounds Granada, where the town 
appears from a distance like a brown 
fleck in the centre of 4 great emerald. 
At each halt crowds of country people 
pushed their way into the carriage, 
many of them loaded with meat and 
white bread which, in spite of govern- 
ment regulations, they were taking for 
sale in Granada. The sullen, black 


stretches of the Sierra Nevada rose up 
immense along the horizon, the top- 
most ridges white beneath a fringe of 
clouds, a fitting background to the 
half-magical beauty of the Alhambra. 
The parched yellow slopes slowly 


merged into the. green, well-watered 
fields of the Vega, until at last we 
came to a halt in the city. 

As I signed the hotel register a 
voice behind me, speaking perfect 
English, said: “‘ Ah! an Englishman ; 
you must have a drink with me, my 
friend.” It was the owner of the 
hotel, another waiter who had made 
his fortune at the Savoy ! 





THE SHARK HUNTER. 


BY G. ALEXANDER GRABER. 


Iv was one of those rare days in 
North China when the temperature was 
just right. Jim Berry and I sat out- 
side our hotel, the Rest House, and 
started to plan the day. We had left 
Tientsin a week before and had come 
to Chin-Wang-Tao to escape the rigours 
of a city midsummer. Chin-Wang- 
Tao was our choice because it suited 
our pockets and the fishing was sup- 
posedly good. 

But we had soon discovered that if 
it was sea-fishing we wanted we should 
have gone to Pei-Tai-Ho, a few miles 
away. That was the resort favoured 
by the more social section of Tientsin’s 
community and the price of beer there 
was high. In view of our empty 
pockets we seemed doomed to return 
home empty-handed. 

Seven days of patient endeavour off 
the Chin-Wang-Tao coast had not 
produced even a bite. Hour after 
hour we had sat with delicate stomachs 
in a borrowed dinghy and rolled on 
@ pea-green sea to no purpose. Soft 
crab, lugworms, and sand-eels had all 
been tried without success. The pros- 
pect of returning to Tientsin without 
at least one fishing story stared us 
in the face. It was a depressing 
thought. 

Jim rose and stretched himself. 
** We'll have one more try,” he said. 
Since he usually made the decisions, 
I went inside for the tackle, and we 
wandered down to the harbour with- 
out the least optimism. 

Chong, our waiter at the Rest House, 
met us on the way. Perhaps our 
dejected expressions made him cough 
violently behind his hand; for Chong, 


like all Chinese, had a keen sense of 
humour. 

“You bring back shark’s fins for 
table, master. Plenty good!” 

Jim scowled. “That’s probably 
the tack we had for supper last night. 
What makes you think there’s any 
fish in these parts, anyway ?”’ 

Chong grinned and pointed towards 
the harbour.. A solitary figure was 
squatting huddled on the dim line 
of the breakwater. 

“Old man Lei bring back fish any 
time; sharks, too! ”’ 

“* He probably breeds ’em in a tank 
at home,” replied Jim. ‘“‘ What I 
don’t know about fishing isn’t worth 
knowing and I can’t catch them!” 

I looked at him wryly. We picked 
up our tackle and walked on. 

The coaling wharf was deserted. 
The sea was placid, calm after a night 
of storm. Jim looked up at the sky. 

“This calm won’t last,’’ he said. 
“We'll just have a couple of hours, 
for it’s sure to blow up again at 
mid-day.” 

I agreed and climbed into the 
dinghy. The very action of getting 
aboard cheered us, for there is no 
optimism like a fisherman’s. Jim 
took the oars. A few swift strokes 
and we were rounding the breakwater. 
I bent to prepare the tackle when I 
heard Jim’s voice. 

“Good Lord! 
that ?” 

I looked up. Near us on the con- 
crete blocks sat the man whom Chong 
had pointed out. His clothing was in 
rags. The morning sun gleamed on 
his bald head and he laughed as only 
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a Chinese can laugh. The brown 
stump of what had once been his right 
arm stuck out at a queer angle and 
his other hand was pressed across his 
stomach. Round his neck, mixed up 
with his straggled white beard, was 
what appeared to be a string of beads 
which jangled and swung in the wind. 
He jerked the stump of his arm 
towards the sea, and guffawed as 
we looked up at him with growing 
hostility. 

“What’s the joke?” asked Jim 
with unusual calmness. 

The old man laughed the louder. 
“You master believe you’m catchee 
fish. You damn fool!” 

I had to grin. He was honest with 
his opinions, anyway. Jim made a 
threatening movement with an oar, 
but this only served to send the old 
chap into fits of mirth. 

“No fish here for catch’ee. Damn 
all!” 

Jim swore softly and dipped the 
oars. 

“Wait!” I said. ‘Perhaps he 
knows something.” I turned to the 
old man. ‘‘ Why for we no catch fish, 
mister ? ”’ 

He jangled his beads and pointed a 
bony finger at me. ‘ Mister shark, he 
fish here today ! ”’ 

“ He’s nuts,” said Jim. ‘“‘ Let’s get 
going.” 

I took an oar and paddled nearer, 
peering at the beads. ‘“‘ He’s not 
nuts,” I replied. “He is a shark- 
catcher, and those things like beads 


are sharks’ teeth.” 


“Okay,” said Jim. “ Let’s catch 
sharks. Let’s all go nuts.” 

“Why shouldn’t we catch sharks?” 
I asked. 

“ Not me; I’m going home!” 

The old Chinese was peering at me. 


“You want for catch’ee sharks, 
master ? ” 
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I was intrigued. ‘“‘How do you 
fish for sharks ? ’’ I asked him. 

“Easy,” said Jim. ‘ You just row 
out and stick your arm over the side. 
That’s how he got like that! ” 

The old man rose and shuffled aways 
“You wait here, young master. We 
catch’ee shark damn quick ; my word ! 
You wait ; yes?” 

I nodded and Jim groaned. ‘“‘ Trust 
us to choose the shark season. We'll 
probably end up in the Tientsin Club 
with one leg between us.” 

“Anything is worth trying once,” 
I ventured. One had to be careful 
with Jim. Nearly fourteen years my 
senior, he was more or less responsible 
for my safe arrival home. “ The old 
boy certainly seems to know his stuff, 
It should be good fun !”’ I added. 

Jim looked at me, his head slowly 
shaking a negative reply. A minute 
passed. Out of the corner of my 
eye I could see the shark-fisher climbing 
out of a boat. 

Jim just.sat and stared at me until 
the old Chinese came back. Where 
he got the ancient piece of pork from 
remained an unsavoury mystery. The 
enormous steel hook and thick line 
were obviously well used. He dropped 
the tackle into the bottom of the 
dinghy and jumped aboard. Jim 
draped a piece of canvas over the 
pork. 

“Fire away, Skipper! It’s your 
boat. Of all the mad-hatted, brain- 
less ideas .. .!” 

The old Chinese was a . seaman. 
@ne could see that at a glance. He 
took an oar and thrust it into the 
after rowlock, plying it swiftly. In a 
few moments we were going like a 
motor-boat. 

We were still going an hour later. 
The breakwater had dissolved into a 
mere outline on the horizon. The sky* 
suddenly became overcast. I looked 
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apprehensively up at it while Jim 
watched me with a smug grin. 

“First stop Shanghai,” he said. 
** It'll blow a storm in an hour, you’re 
a bad sailor, and there’s sharks about. 
Don’t say you haven’t been warned.” 

I tried to ignore him, conscious that 
my feeble stomach was already pro- 
testing. I was thankful when, a few 
minutes later, we glided to a stop and 
rolled lazily upon the swell. 

** Shark’um here, master. Plenty !”’ 
Our pilot threw his oar to the bottom 
of the boat, bent, and baited the hook. 

Now I was really feeling funny 
inside. 

“‘ Shark pull boat ? ”’ I asked. 

“Ah!” He made a darting move- 
ment with his hand and whistled 
through his teeth. ‘ You hold tight, 
plenty tight !”’ 

I nodded vigorously and made a 
pretence of grabbing the gunwale with 
both hands, aware of Jim’s pleasant 
nod and smile. He was leaning back 


and smoking nonchalantly. I envied 


his nerve. He did not even show 
interest when the bait was lowered 
over the side. 

The old Chinese stood up and patted 
his chest. ‘‘Me, Lei! I catch’um 
great shark!” His eyes swept the 
water. 


I had got through a packet of Three 
Fives when the wind came up behind 
us with a roar. The sky grew dark, 
the sea rough. I looked towards the 
harbour. The line of the breakwater 
was blotted out in a haze of spray. 
Jim. followed my eyes, and, as usual, 
made the decision. 

“We go back.” 

Old man Lei looked at him incredu- 
lously and flung out his arm. “ But 
this good sea for shark, master ! ”’ 

“Perhaps so,” replied Jim, “ but 
it’s not a good sea for us. We go.” 
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** You no want’ee shark ? ”’ 

“To hell with the sharks. We go 
now, plenty quick. Come on! Pull 
in the pork!” 

The expression on the Chinaman’s 
face made me ashamed of my nation- 
ality. He obviously considered us 
spineless. He seemed quite oblivious 
of the dinghy’s being beam-on to the 
wind and threatening to turn over at 
any moment. He sat in the stern like 
a sulking child while Jim took the 
oars and turned our nose towards 
home. 

I noticed at the time that the bait 
was still out, but I had not the heart 
to report it. Old Lei kept the 
rope tucked under his arm while 
Jim, unknowingly, dragged it along 
behind us. 

It grew rougher with every passing 
minute. The sea was a dull grey 
colour now and the wind whistled 
across the water, lashing our faces and 
blinding us with spray. The dinghy 
rolled and pitched sickeningly, her 
stern rising to the following waves 
and her nose deep in the trough before 
us. I looked over my shoulder for a 
sight of the breakwater ; it had quite 
disappeared from view. Only the 
dim shapes of the harbour buildings 
could be seen and they were threatened 
with extinction. The bilge-water was 
running around my ankles and each 
succeeding wave was breaking over 
the stern. I searched for the bailing- 
can, found it, and worked furiously. 

The sharks were forgotten as far as 
I was concerned. The only thought 
now was self-preservation. I found 
another can in the locker and tossed 
it over Jim’s streaming shoulders 
towards Lei, shouting to him to lend 
a hand. 

A second later I looked aft. I shall 
always remember that Chinese as I 
saw him then. He was standing up, 
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his lean, brown body swaying expertly 
to every motion of the boat. His 
muscles were tensed and a strange 
light was shining in his narrowed eyes. 
It was as if he were remembering some 
great battle, some unforgettable emo- 
tion from the past. His left arm, stiff 
out behind him, had the rope coiled 
about it. His bald head was straining 
forward, his beard dripping water. 
The sharks’ teeth around his neck 
flew before him in the wind, and their 
rattle came to me through the roar of 
the sea and the creaking oars. He 
was like some primeval man who had 
fought his enemies of the deep and 
come from the battle scarred but 
victorious. 

The next wave almost swamped us 
and I came back to earth. The only 
thing I remembered about our friend 
was that he wasn’t bailing and there 
was no room for passengers. I 
kicked the floating can to his feet 
again. 

‘* Drop that line and bail, you...!” 

His stumpy arm waved. ‘“ Me 
catch’um shark, master ! ” 

“ Like hell you do!” shouted Jim. 
‘ Drop that line!” 

At that moment the dinghy 
broached-to. The Chinaman dropped 
to his knees and wedged himself 
against the gunwale. The little boat 
seemed to run backwards. Jim caught 
a crab and fell off the thwart against 
my knees, the oars waving. 

“Me catch’um shark! Me catch’um 


_ Shark!” yelled Lei. 


There was no doubting it. How 
we managed to survive those first few 
seconds still mystifies me. Handling 
a dinghy in that sea with a 300-pound 
shark in tow was enough to strain the 
resources of a master mariner, but Lei 
proved equal to the task. Somehow 
he managed to get a turn of the rope 
around the after thwart, then he 


grasped an oar from Jim and thrust 
it over the stern. 

Now we saw Lei’s true quality. 
With subtle twists of his wrist he 
brought the dinghy stern-on to the 
following sea. Each swinging pull of 
the shark was countered neatly. He 
did not attempt to fight the fish, but 
went with it, alternately shifting the 
weight of his body as the dinghy 
rolled. Once, indeed, he turned us 
completely about with a rapidity that 
amazed me. I saw Jim look at the 
taut line and I knew his thoughts. It 
would have been treason to cut it 
now. This was a duel in which we 
were but spectators, a fight to the 
death between sworn enemies, a battle 
in which we had no part. 

Suddenly the line slackened. I 
yelled above the wind and pointed. 
The dim white shape of a shark was 
standing out against the haze, motion- 
less for a split second, before sliding 
slowly back into the waves. The line 
snaked. 

“She’s gone!” shouted Jim. ‘Lei! 
She’s gone !”’ 

The Chinese did not even turn, 
but plied his oar faster and grinned 
determinedly. He knew his fish 
well, 

After that leap the shark obviously 
tired, and a few minutes later the 
breakwater grew out of the haze. 
The sea was calmer here and Lei took 
advantage of it, but he was tiring. 
I leaned forward and touched his knee. 
“You give me oar, mister; me row 
now |” 

He shook his head doggedly and 
worked on, his breath exhaling in 
short, agonised gasps. But when we 
reached the breakwater he was finished. 
His last stroke ended in a paroxysm of 
coughing that bent him double. . Jim 
leapt up and took his oar while I 
reached for the other. A few sharp 
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strokes and we were within the com- 
parative calm of the harbour, 

Lei was gazing anxiously over the 
stern as we pulled for the beach. The 
shark grew more lively here, probably 
because of the shallow water. Lei was 
keeping a strain on the line when we 
grounded. He jumped out with a 
loose rope and waded ashore. We 
followed at a run, ranging ourselves 
behind him on the line and pulling 
in the slack. Suddenly a dorsal fin 
broke the surface and skimmed along 
parallel to us about fifty yards distant, 
its speed sending the water foaming 
and swirling. 

Three coolies, working a crane be- 
hind us, shouted and scrambled down 
the beach towards us. Just as they 
arrived breathless the shark leapt 
again, tearing the line from our chafed 
hands and spraying water over the 
half-beached dinghy. One of the 
coolies ran into the sea, retrieved the 
line, and hung on grimly until we 
reached him. 

This really was fishing. Try as we 
would we could not bring him nearer 
than twenty feet. Every time his 
belly touched bottom he rose, his 
thick tail lashing the sea into a frenzy, 
his great jaws champing with a 
metallic sound as he sought to rid him- 
self of the hook. 

An hour passed and we were still no 
nearer our quarry. Lei had long since 
ceased to command the proceedings, 
He was sitting exhausted on the sand, 
his burning eyes fixed on the water. 
Work on the coaling wharf near us 
had practically come to a standstill ; 
we were surrounded by a veritable 
army of excited onlookers who shouted 
advice and jeered alternately. 

Then Jim had an idea. 
the day. 

“The tide is going out,” he said 


It saved 
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between gasps. “If we anchor the 
line and wait here the blighter will 
catch itself!” 

Even Lei nodded with satisfaction 
at this decision. Jim secured the rope 
to a nearby pier and we sat down in 
silence to await the end. 

It was raining now to add to the 
discomfort of our already. soaked 
clothes. One by one the coolies drifted 
back to work. A Russian ship’s 
officer joined us and offered us dry 
cigarettes. Slowly the tide receded. 
I looked at Lei and saw that he had a 
knife in his hands. 

The water was still. The captive 
fish seemed to have given up the 
unequal struggle. I looked down the 
beach and saw the dorsal fin standing 
upright at the end of the rope. Lei 
rose and walked down the beach. 
We followed. 

What happened then had to be 
seen to be believed. It was as if the 
Chinese had kept himself in check 


until this moment. As he approached 
the shark he unaccountably broke into 
@ run and drew ahead of us. Jim and 
I were talking to the Russian officer 
and were suddenly interrupted by a 


wild, almost maniacal laugh. We 
paused and looked up. Lei was 
standing at the water’s edge, his head 
flung back, his knife raised. Suddenly 
he flung himself into the shallows 
upon the fish. The knife rose and 
descended. Again and again he drove 
the blade home, punctuating each 
thrust with awful cries. 

For a moment we just stood and 
stared. Man and fish were half 
covered in foam as the dying quarry 
lashed the water with its tail. We ran 
forward and stood hesitantly, sickened 
by the sight of the red streaks that 
poured from the shark’s body and the 
look of hatred on Lei’s face. The 
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Russian moved forward as if to drag 
the Chinaman away, but Jim put out 
his hand. 

‘‘ Leave him,” he said. ‘It’s dead 
now and it’s not our business anyway.” 

We turned and made for the sand- 
dunes. I looked back once. Lei was 
still at his awful work. Chong, the 
Rest House waiter, met us on the 
wharf, concerned about our safety 
because we were so late for lunch. 

“That man you told us about,” 
began Jim; “you know, the fisher- 
man you pointed out on the break- 
water this morning. How come he 
lose his arm?” 

Chong scratched his head and 
thought deeply. ‘‘Me hear he was 


on fishing-boat with his wife. Shark 
come and eat’um off!” Chong rubbed 
his stomach. 
‘* And his wife ? ” asked Jim. 
“EKat’um too!” grinned Chong— 
in China, especially among the poorer 
classes, wives are comparatively un- 


important. We nodded and walked 
back to the Rest House in silence. 

Late that same evening Jim and I 
strolled down to the harbour. The 
place was deserted. Pale moonlight 
shimmered on a placid sea. The night 
was full of the sounds of summer, a 
frog-chorus from the inland ponds 
dominating all. Two bustards, startled 
at our approach to the beach, rose 
from the water’s edge and flapped 
lazily over the cliffs. Jim spoke my 
thoughts. 


“Shall we go over and look at it? 
After all, we did help to catch it.” 

We found the shark high on the 
beach, its white belly turned up to the 
moon, its body mutilated horribly. 

‘“* Did a good job, didn’t he ?” said 
Jim. “ He’s got good reason to hate 
them.” He was bending down now, 
prising the great jaws open with a 
stick. 

“I thought so,” he 
** Look!” 

I stooped and followed his pointing 
finger. One of the larger of the 
shark’s teeth was missing. 

Jim laughed. “I guess it'll be 
hanging around old Lei’s neck by now. 
Come on, we’ll get some shut-eye.” 

We lit cigarettes and wandered 
along the beach towards the Rest 
House. Passing the point where the 
breakwater joins the sand-dunes, Jim 
suddenly gripped my arm. 

“Wait!” he said. ‘“ Recognise 
that fellow?” He pointed. 

There, sitting on the concrete blocks 
and gazing out to sea, was the huddled, 
ragged figure of Lei, the shark-fisher. 
I made towards him, but Jim called 
me back. 

“Leave him,” he said. “I expect 
he’d rather be left alone.” 

Poor Lei. I should think that his 
ambition was to kill as many as he 
could before death overtook him. 
I suppose he reckoned that the more 
he exterminated the more chance 
there was of killing the right one. 


added, 
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It is absurd at the age of forty- 
three to have to admit that one 
has never been abroad, yet so it was 
with me when I was interviewed by 
Mrs Minchin for the post of travelling 
companion. I can only imagine that 
I was chosen because I had gone 
about so much with my dear father 
during his years of blindness; for 
though Mrs Minchin was not blind, 
her sight was failing with age; also 
she had broken her hip as the result 
of a fall, and liked a strong arm to 
support her—and I am very tall and 
strong. 

It all happened at extremely short 
notice, and I never really understood 
why her regular companion was not 
available to go abroad with her, nor 
any of her family. 1 think perhaps 


I was too much excited at the prospect 
of my own first trip out of England, 
and all the business of getting a 
photograph and a passport, and of 
settling what clothes and what luggage 
to take, to pay much attention to 


anything else. I was tired, too, 
after the worry and sadness of clearing 
out the vicarage, selling the furniture 
and paying the debts, and with the 
anxiety of not knowing how I was to 
earn my living with no capital and no 
training. So when I saw Mrs Minchin’s 
advertisement: ‘‘ Switzerland for a 
fortnight—all expenses paid,” I wrote 
off at once, thinking what a lovely 
holiday it would be. 

The journey would have been com- 
monplace to anyone who had travelled 
before. The agency’s arrangements all 
worked smoothly ; we were seen off 
at Victoria by two married Minchin 


daughters; we went first class, the 
crossing was perfect, the queues for 
passports and Customs not too bad, 
and we had sleepers—booked months 
ahead—between Calais and Basle. Mrs 
Minchin was used to travelling, she 
told me ; during “ poor ” Mr Minchin’s 
lifetime she and he had travelled 
abroad every year, and since his death 
one or other of her companions had 
accompanied her until the war had 
closed the ports. Now she was 
resuming the habit after an eight- 
years’ interval, and I think she felt 
rather acutely that she was eight 
years older. She was a frail-looking 
old lady, with a gentle voice, which 
she never raised above a _ well-bred 
half-tone. To a novice like myself 
she seemed very skilful at the details 
of travel, knowing which side of the 
deck the sun and the wind would be 
after the boat started, putting her 
spoon into her coffee in the dining- 
car to prevent it from slopping over, 
and instructing me in the gymnastics 
required to climb to the upper berth 
in the sleeper. 

France passed by, in a whirl of 
Customs and a deepening twilight 
through smoky windows, so that my 
first real feel of the wonderful land 
of Abroad was Basle—breakfast at 
Basle. I handed out the luggage 
and helped Mrs Minchin down the 
unaccustomed high steps from the 
carriage, and then we were hurried 
along the platform until it suddenly 
turned into a restaurant surrounded 
by little privet hedges growing in 
green boxes. Coffee, and horse-shoe- 
shaped rolls that were almost like 
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pastry, and the most glorious cherry 
jam—years of worry rolled off me 
at the very taste of that Continental 
breakfast: now I knew I was in 
another world, and my shabby little 
suitcase, that had never been farther 
than Eastbourne before, seemed the 
last link with a former incarnation. 

When we got into the train again 
I was so enthralled with the views 
that I had to keep reminding myself 
to ask Mrs Minchin whether she would 
like the window open or shut, and 
whether her rug and her air-cushion 
were in the right positions. The 
mountains, the lakes, the waterfalls, 
the greenness of the meadows, and the 
brownness of the neat little chalets 
made me want to exclaim all the 
time, as a child would; but I held 
myself in because I knew that it must 
all be very familiar to my employer, 
and she was engrossed in a copy of 
the ‘Illustrated London News’ and 
obviously did not want to be disturbed. 

We reached Lucerne in time for an 
early lunch, which had been ordered 
at a good hotel where Mrs Minchin 
had formerly stayed—and what a 
lunch! I longed for time to look 
round the lovely old town; for I 
could see the cathedral and the 
ancient wooden bridges and the towers 
in the distance, but Mrs Minchin told 
me that a car had been booked to 
take us to Dérfli, our ultimate destina- 
tion, which was five miles along the 
shore of the lake; so we set out 
immediately after lunch. 

“T always think it’s better to get 
settled in at once, don’t you, dear 
Miss Conway?” she said gently, 
and, having no experience at all, I 
naturally agreed. Anyway, I reflected, 
if we were only to be five miles from 
Lucerne I could easily come over one 
day, perhaps in a steamer on the lake. 

The hotel at Dérfli was first class : 
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Mrs Minchin had known it before 
and was greeted deferentially. We 
were shown to a bedroom on the first 
floor, with a balcony overlooking the 
lake, and I was a little surprised to 
find that it was a double room. 

“Most of the rooms in these hotels 
are double,” Mrs Minchin explained, 
“and it’s really more convenient, I 
think. It makes it easy for me to 
eall you if I should want anything 
in the night.” 

“Oh yes, of course, it’s much the 
best,” I said. 

I helped her to unpack, and then 
put away my own few belongings. 
Afterwards we went downstairs into 
the fairy Paradise that was Switzer- 
land, and settled ourselves on a little 
sun-drenched terrace on the lakeside 
under a great orange umbrella. I 
thought of the grey suburban streets 
that had so long been my home, and 
of the fog and slush of the last miserable 
winter of my father’s illness, and I 
could not take my eyes—in their 
unaccustomed sun-glasses—off the wide 
expanse of glittering water with the 
green meadow-slopes beyond, leading 
up to the deeper green of the fir woods 
and the ultimate bare rocks and 
snow-covered peaks. 

“Tea for two, please,” I suddenly 
heard Mrs Minchin say, “ and a packet 
of biscuits. They used to have 
English biscuits here, I remember,” 
she added, turning to me when the 
eager little waitress had gone. “ Os- 
borne or Petit Beurre, I think they 
were. ...” They came, done up in 
silver paper with a coloured wrapper, 
and she heaved a little sigh of con- 
tentment: ‘‘ Ah, yes, they still have 
them—TI’m glad.” 

Numerous people came to have 
coffee on the terrace while we were 
there, and I was amused to hear 
their strange assortment of languages, 
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of which I could only understand the 
English and American. They wore 
a strange assortment of clothes and 
consumed a strange assortment of 
foods and drinks and ices: to me every 
detail was new and interesting. 

When we had finished tea, Mrs 
Minchin asked me to fetch the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ from our room and to read 
aloud to her two articles the titles 
of which had caught her eye. “ Miss 
Cruikshank usually reads to me after 
tea,”’ she explained ; “it’s one of my 
little duties, I feel, to keep abreast 
of things. I knit as a rule while she 
is reading, so as not to feel idle, you 
know, but I haven’t got anything 
started yet.” 

I offered to fetch her knitting, and 
she thanked me, smiling, so I went 
upstairs again, and we chose a vest- 
pattern, and then I cast on for her 
and she began knitting while I read. 
About six o’clock the sun dipped 
behind a mountain, and we were 
left in shadow, though the opposite 
shore of the lake was still in brilliant 
sunshine and looked lovelier than 
ever. Mrs Minchin gave a little 
shiver. 

“One has to be very careful in 
Switzerland not to get a chill after 
sunset,” she said; “it turns cold 
very quickly once the sun has gone. 
I think we had better go in.” 

We collected our belongings, crossed 
the terrace slowly, and made our 
way up to the bedroom. Here Mrs 
Minchin changed for dinner, and I 
put on my little blue afternoon dress. 
She was deliberate in all her move- 
ments and needed constant help, 
although she was fond of doing things 
for herself, so it was the dinner-hour 
by the time we went downstairs again. 
We were allotted a table in the dining- 
room overlooking the same beautiful 
view we had seen from the terrace, 
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only the sunshine was paler now, 
and while we ate it faded into the 
pink flush of the Alpine glow. 

“One seldom gets fish in Switzer- 
land,” Mrs Minchin remarked. 

Having dined early we were first 
in the lounge afterwards, and estab- 
lished ourselves at a table in the 
corner, which was to become almost 
our private property in the evenings 
which followed. A Jewish-looking 
man was playing the piano softly in 
the next room, with two women 
listening to him, and Mrs Minchin 
asked me to shut the door between 
the rooms, and then to fetch the 
Bézique cards, so that she might 
instruct me in the game which was a 
favourite of hers. We went up to 
bed at a quarter to ten, and I confess 
I was tired out; for I had not slept 
much in the unfamiliar wagon-lit. 

I was awakened by the sun stream- 
ing in through the thin white curtains, 
which covered the windows, and 
heard Mrs Minchin’s voice. 

“We will have breakfast up here ; 
if you will kindly ring the bell, Miss 
Conway, I will order it.” 

The girl came at once, with a 
friendly, ‘“‘Guté Morge,” and Mrs 
Minchin asked in English for breakfast 
for two. 

‘Tea or coffee ?”’ asked the girl. 

“Tea, please, and some marma- 
lade—marmalade, you understand, not 
jam; marmalade orange.” 

‘Marmalade orange,” repeated the 


girl, and was about to go when Mrs‘ 


Minchin added, “ And two boiled 
eggs—lI did tell the waiter last night— 
boiled five minutes; eggs, you under- 
stand ?” 

The girl smiled, acquiesced and 
vanished, and the breakfast appeared 
shortly afterwards. 

“One can’t usually get anything 
but boiled eggs for breakfast abroad,” 
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the old lady said with a sigh. “‘ They 
don’t understand bacon or sausages 
or porridge ; it gets rather monotonous, 
but it can’t be helped.” 

“T don’t really mind not having a 
cooked breakfast,’’ I ventured; ‘‘ that 
cherry jam at Basle was delicious.” 

“ But I think marmalade is more 
suitable for breakfast,’? Mrs Minchin 
said gravely. 

Her toilet took some time, and it 
was ten o’clock before we got down 
to the terrace. My head was full of 
the exciting things we might do 
during the day; for I could see 
steamers and motor-boats plying to 
and fro on the lake, and the hall of 
the hotel was full of busy excursion 
parties getting ready to go out, with 
ricksacks and alpenstocks and nailed 
boots. 

Mrs Minchin had asked me to bring 
my fountain-pen downstairs, as she 
wanted to dictate a couple of letters 
to me; her bad sight made it difficult 
for her to write herself. We obtained 
notepaper and envelopes from the 
hotel porter and settled ourselves 
under the orange umbrella. The 
letters lengthened into five, chiefly 
descriptions of our journey; “for,” 
said Mrs Minchin, “I feel it is one of 
my little duties to keep my relations 
and friends in touch.” By the time 
the letters had been read over, 
amended, stamped, and posted, we 
had to think of getting ready for 
lunch. 

“One is quite hungry by one 
o’clock after the light breakfast,’ I 

‘ commented. 

“Yes,”” my employer agreed, “‘ but 
I think it is unwise to have lunch 
earlier; it leaves too little time for 
one’s writing in the morning and 
makes the afternoon too long.” 

I hoped she had not thought I 
was criticising her arrangements, and 
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hastily expressed agreement. After 
lunch she asked me to help her 
upstairs, and I tucked her up on 
her bed for a rest till three o’clock. 

“When you get to my age,” she 
told me, smiling, “resting really 
becomes a positive duty. Otherwise 
one gets overdone and is a trouble 
to everybody.” She did not quite 
sleep, but lay with her eyes shut, 
and opened them at every sound or 
movement. I think she was very 
highly strung. She had asked me 
to darn some stockings for her mean- 
while, which I did sitting out on the 
balcony in the wicker armchair in 
the sunshine. I looked across at the 
green meadows on the farther side 
of the lake, and thought that one 
day we might take a boat to one of 
the villages over there, and I might 
walk in those meadows under the 
apple and pear trees—for there seemed 
to be no hedges or railings—and pick 
a big bunch of autumn crocus for our 
dinner-table. 

“IT must get some aspirin from the 
chemist,” I heard Mrs Minchin say. 

When her rest was ended we went 
up the village and bought post-cards, 
walking very slowly up the tiny street, 
where I enjoyed immensely my first 
glimpse of the shops which were filled 
with carvings, embroideries, and pot- 
tery, all set out no doubt to tempt the 
tourist. Mrs Minchin knew the place 
well, and directed me at once to the 
stalls where the best chocolate and 
the prettiest post-cards were to be 
had. She bought with careful con- 
sideration a two-days’ supply of both 
commodities, and then we went back 
to the hotel for tea. 

The evening passed with the same 
occupations as on the previous day, 
except that Mrs Minchin discovered 
that there was a wireless set in the 
lounge, which the proprietor could 
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be persuaded to tune in to the nine 
o’clock news from London. ‘“ They 
never used to have the wireless here,” 
she said delightedly; “it will be 
lovely to be able to have the news 
every evening.” 

The weather remained perfect, and 
I took a hurried look at the posters 
in the hall advertising the various 
trips on the lake and on the mountain 
railways. The piers for both steamers 
and motor-boats were close to the 
hotel, and I had watched the arrivals 
and departures all day in the intervals 
of my reading and writing. It would 
not be difficult, I thought, to get 
Mrs Minchin on to a boat, in spite 
of her lameness, and once she was 
comfortably settled on the first-class 
deck, with her rug and cushion and 
sunshade, we could go all round the 
lake. I mooted the question on Sunday 
morning when I had finished reading 
the Church Service to her, which took 
the place of the letter-writing on that 
day, and her reply rather disappointed 
me: “Oh no, my dear Miss Conway, 
I never go on boats.” 

I was surprised and sorry that she 
had this idea; for, I thought, with 
the lake in front of us and the 
mountains behind, how was she, with 
her lameness, ever to go anywhere if 
she did not go on boats? I said 
something, as tactfully as I could, to 
this effect, and she smiled indulgently. 

** But it’s very nice here, don’t you 
think ? I’m a very contented person, 
and I’m so thankful that I’ve always 
been able to find plenty to oecupy me.” 

She did not go shopping on Sunday 
afternoon, but she found a service 
broadcast from an English cathedral, 
to which we sat and listened in the 
lounge ; and a crossword puzzle, which 
I read out to her from an English 
weekly, took the place of the Bézique 
after dinner. 
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I have described these two first 
days in considerable detail because 
their routine was exactly reproduced, 
including the slight variations on 
Sunday, during the whole of the rest 
of our stay. The weather remained 
unvaryingly perfect, so that we were 
always able to sit out on the terrace, 
and as the days passed we seemed 
to grow busier, and every hour was 
filled with “little duties.” Letters 
came from England and had to be 
answered; the ‘Times’ arrived daily, 
and several of the weekly papers 
were forwarded, and all these I read 
aloud from end to end, the news in 
the morning and the longer articles 
after tea. Small purchases had to 
be made from the chemist and draper, 
and souvenirs carefully chosen for her 
numerous children and grandchildren. 
“People do like to be remembered, 
don’t they ?”’ she smiled: evidently 
she was a very indulgent grandmamma. 

One morning after breakfast I 
exchanged a few words with three 
English schoolmistresses who were 
staying in the hotel, and they suggested 
my going out for the day with them, 
which I was, of course, obliged to 
refuse. I had a feeling that Mrs 
Minchin did not quite like my talking 
to them ; for she said something soon 
afterwards about the other English 
people in the hotel being “ not quite 
our sort,” so I did not repeat the 
experiment, and, as it happened, 
the schoolmistresses were leaving the 
next day. They had put the idea 
into my head, however, of going up 
one of the smaller heights by funicular, 
and I thought it would be quite a 
simple expedition for my employer 
if she could be got in a car or bus 
to the next village, from which the 
ascent could be made. I was again 
disappointed when she ruled out 
entirely the idea of ever going on 
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a funicular; “poor” Mr Minchin, 
it seemed, had considered them 
dangerous. ‘After all, my dear, 
if the wire were to break, one trembles 
to think what would happen,” and 
my tentative suggestion that the 
mechanism might have been improved 
since Mr Minchin’s time seemed almost 
sacrilegious, so I did not reopen the 
subject. By the end of our first week 
at Dérfli I was obliged to make up 
my mind that if any expeditions were 
to be made I must make them alone. 
As a start I suggested that I might 
go for a short walk by myself while 
Mrs Minchin was resting one afternoon, 
and she agreed with her usual pleasant 
smile, but on that particular day she 
wanted a clean lace collar tacked 
into the dress she was to wear in the 
evening, and the next day she felt 
a little faint after lunch and said 
she would be so grateful if I would 
not leave her “just today.” It 
made me feel I had been unkind, and 
I promised at once to stay and did 
not suggest it again. 

The weather remained so hot that, 
although I am not usually very keen 
on bathing, I began to think it would 
be nice to have a bathe at the Lido, 
a little way along the lake shore. So 
I said one afternoon, after the rest- 
hour, “I wonder whether it would 
amuse you to walk along slowly as 
far as the Lido and have tea there 
while I bathe ?” 

“But one can’t get tea,” 
replied. 

“Oh, but I can see the little tables 
from here,” I urged, “‘ and the red 
flag they always have at restaurants.” 

“Yes, but they don’t serve tea,” 
she told me, almost impatiently, for 
her. ‘‘ I remember going there in °37 
and one could only get coffee or 
chocolate.” 


“Perhaps it’s changed now,” I 


she 
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suggested hopefully ; “shall I go along 
and find out ?” 

“Well, if you don’t believe me, 
my dear...” she began, in such a 
hurt tone that I apologised hastily 
and abandoned the subject, feeling 
that I had been rude to her. 

I waited a day or two and then, 
as the weather continued lovely, I 
suggested gently that I might be 
able to get in a bathe before lunch. 

“T am not very sure about the 
bathing here, my dear Miss Conway,” 
my employer told me anxiously ; 
“‘lake-bathing is not like sea-bathing, 
you know, and, after all ’—she dropped 
her voice almost to a whisper—“ the 
drains from the hotel must go some- 
where.” 

“But there are heaps of people 
bathing at the Lido,” I urged, looking 
across to where the brightly coloured 
bathing-dresses, and the naked bodies 
tanned to various shades according to 
the length of their owners’ stay, 
were visible through the trees from 
the terrace; “‘ people from the hotel go.” 

“Well, anyway, my dear, we 
mustn’t worry about it today; I’m 
particularly anxious to get off a nice 
long letter to my sister-in-law in New 
Zealand. People value letters so much 
when they’re far away, don’t you 
think ? It becomes almost an imperial 
duty to keep them in touch with the 
Old Country.” She gave a little 
laugh, and I felt rather selfish and 
went on writing the letter at her 
dictation. 

But the idea of a bathe persisted 
in my mind, and next morning I got 
up as silently as possible while my 
employer was still asleep, put on a 
mackintosh over my bathing-dress, 
and was just slipping out of the 
bedroom door when she opened her 
eyes and called to me: “Qh, 
you're going out!” 
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Her face of dismay was so pathetic 
in its night-time dishevelment that 
it reminded me of my father when 
he was blind and could not find 
something. “I’m only just going 
down to have a bathe,” I answered 
reassuringly. ‘“‘I shan’t be gone half 
an hour, and it isn’t nearly breakfast- 
time yet.” 

“You’re not going to leave me,” 
she almost wailed, ‘‘ alone in a strange 
hotel among a lot of foreigners!” 
She was only half awake, and her 
usual composure had entirely given 
way. 

But it was a lovely morning and 
the lake was calling me. I tried 
once more: “TI shall be back before 
you know I’ve gone.” 


“But I know now,” she said, 


almost in tears, and I found I could 
only calm her by taking off my bathing- 
dress and getting back into bed. I’m 
afraid that little attempt at deception 
made her suspicious; for after that 
she seemed to wake in the morning 


if I so much as turned over or looked 
at my watch. 

I believe I must have seemed 
very selfish at times; for instance, 
in the matter of the hotel tea. We 
had continued with our original 
formula of tea and English biscuits, 
and I must confess—I’m afraid I 
am rather greedy—that I began to 
hanker after the cream cakes and 
ices which the numerous people who 
landed from the boats consumed 
daily on the terrace; but as Mrs 
Minchin was paying all my expenses, 
it seemed churlish in the extreme to 
suggest that what she provided was 
not good enough for me. Plucking 
up my courage on a_ particularly 
scorching afternoon, I said: ‘‘ Do 
you think it would be nice to have 
some ices, as it’s so very hot?” 
A woman at my elbow was just 
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embarking on a ‘“ Mocha,” a tall 
glass of iced coffee with a huge ice- 
cream ball floating in it: 

Mrs Minchin looked quite horrified. 
“Ices, my dear Miss Conway, at 
tea-time ? It would be enough to 
give me a gastric chill.”” She went 
on to explain the probable workings 
of ice-cream on her internal mechanism 
until I dared not suggest that my 
inside was made of sterner stuff. Yet 
the hotel ices were delicious: on 
Sundays and Thursdays we had them 
as @ sweet at supper. Cream cakes 
she also dismissed with, ‘‘ You never 
know what they put in them”; and, 
to do her justice, she was just as 
anxious for my welfare as for her own. 

So our second Sunday had passed 
and we were due to start home on 
the Friday, and I had still not managed 
a steamer or mountain railway trip, 
or @ visit to Lucerne, or even a single 
bathe. I felt I must make an effort, 
and on the Monday I approached my 
employer more formally than I usually 
did, with a speech I had composed 
beforehand. 

** Mrs Minchin, I was wondering... 
I was going to ask you... I should 
like to have one day off before we 
start for home; which day do you 
think would suit you?” My heart 
was beating foolishly hard; after all, 
it was a perfectly reasonable request. 

Mrs Minchin paused for some seconds 
before answering ; then she said slowly, 
“We must think it over; you never 
said anything about this before, Miss 
Conway.” 

“I thought ... I thought we 
should be going about rather more,” 
I said lamely; “I did really want to 
see Lucerne.” 

“You don’t want to go out of 
Dirfli, do you?” she asked, very 
anxiously. 

** Why, yes,” I was bold enough to 
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say, “I should like to go by steamer 
to Lucerne, just once.” 

“Oh dear,” was her only rejoinder, 
but she looked completely crestfallen. 
“ Well, anyway,” she resumed a minute 
or two later, “‘ we can do nothing about 
it today, and tomorrow the weekly 
papers come, so I think it will have to 
be Wednesday or Thursday.” 

I thanked her and looked out my 
trip eagerly: it really meant getting 
into one day all the excursions I should 
normally have spread over the fort- 
night, so I planned my day carefully. 
By catching an early motor-boat I 
could be at the top of the nearest 
small mountain by eleven, down again 
to the lake shore for a bathe before 
lunch, eat my sandwiches on the boat 
to Lucerne, spend the afternoon 
shopping and sightseeing and have a 
really good go at the ices and cream 
cakes, see @ cabaret show at the 
Casino, and get back to Dérfli by the 
last boat by moonlight. It would be 
@ full day and well worth it ; Wednes- 
day or Thursday, I did not mind 
which, but one or the other it must be. 

On Tuesday evening I opened the 
subject again: “It’s all right about 
my going to Lucerne tomorrow, isn’t 
it, Mrs Minchin ? ” 

“Tomorrow ?” she said in a tone 
of surprise. “I thought it was 
Thursday you wanted to go?” Her 
acquiescence in the project reassured 
me, and I warmed towards her. 

“Well, either day would suit me 
really,” I said, “but I thought you 
would want me to begin packing 
on Thursday.” 

“I think Thursday would be better,” 
she replied; “‘ did you forget to bring 
down the Bézique cards, my dear ? ” 

All Wednesday I looked forward 
to my trip, reflecting how this time 
tomorrow I should be looking down 
from the mountain instead of up at 
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it, getting my bathing things ready, 
counting my money, and making a 
shopping list. I was sorry there was 
no one in the hotel to whom I could 
commend Mrs Minchin for the day. 
I arranged for the chamber-maid to 
help her to dress and to see her down 
the stairs, and for the waitress to 
fetch her in from the terrace at lunch- 
time and take her up for her rest 
afterwards. I put her knitting to 
rights and got her letters up to date. 
Everything was nicely settled; and 
yet I had a curious sense of guilt, 
as though I were plotting an escape, 
and I found I could not easily meet 
my employer’s eye. 

I woke early next morning from 
sheer excitement and lay motionless 
for an hour so as not to disturb my 
companion ; I had ordered my break- 
fast downstairs at eight o’clock, and 
my packed lunch was to be ready 
for me on the breakfast table. The 
sun rose, and our white window- 
curtains grew brighter and brighter ; 
sounds of life became audible in the 
hotel, the cleaning staff at work, 
and early parties of walkers going 
out. At a quarter to eight I slipped 
very cautiously out of bed. Instantly 
Mrs Minchin was awake. 

“You’re not getting up yet, my 
dear ?” 

“T’m going to have a bath,” I 
said desperately. 

“* But why so early ?” 

““I shan’t be long,” I lied, and 
escaped hurriedly, carrying with me 
everything I should need for the day, 
which I had carefully put ready over- 
night. I was lucky in finding a 
bathroom unlocked, and I dressed 
there; for I dared not go back to 
the bedroom. 

I breakfasted. hastily, yet with 
great enjoyment, off hot chocolate 
and rolls and cherry jam: the boat 
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was due at eight-thirty. Seeing it 
through the window I gathered up 
my packed lunch in its pink paper 
carrier, and was just leaving the 
dining-room when the chamber-maid 
came hurrying in looking scared. 
“Madame is ill,” she said; ‘ please 
to come; she is ill.” 

Her tone alarmed me, and I followed 
her upstairs asking as I went: ‘“ How 
did you find out ?” 

“She ring the bell for me,” the 
girl explained, “and I find her like 
this. . . .”. She opened the door and 
disclosed Mrs Minchin lying face down- 
wards across the bed, outside the 
bedclothes, apparently unconscious. 

“She must have got out of bed 
to ring the bell,’”’ I murmured, “ and 
fainted or something. Can you get 
a doctor ?” 

“The doctor come from Luzern; 
one can telephone.” 

We lifted the inanimate form back 
into bed and tucked the bedclothes 
round her. I bathed her face, and 
presently she half opened her eyes 
and, to my great relief, smiled very 
faintly at me. 

“ Are you feeling better ?”’ I asked 
anxiously. 

“Thank you, 
whispered. 

“Is there anything I can get for 
you?” 

“No, thank you; 
and hold my hand.” 

“The doctor will be here presently,” 

I said reassuringly—I could hear the 
thresh of the motor-boat. 
- The chamber-maid came back with 
@ cup of tea and the news that the 
doctor would come over in the course 
of the morning. Mrs Minchin drank 
the tea eagerly and asked for her 
rolls and marmalade. 

“It isn’t quite breakfast - time, 
really,” I told her, but her eyes filled 


my dear,” she 


just sit there 
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with tears: ‘I think it was hunger that 
made me feel faint,” she murmured; 
“you see, I’ve been awake all night.” 

So the breakfast was brought up 
earlier than usual, and I was relieved 
to find that Mrs Minchin, although 
too weak to pour out tea or spread 
butter, was able to eat and drink al] 
that was provided, so long as I handed 
it to her piece by piece and sip by sip. 

It was obvious that my trip must 
be given up, but I was selfish enough 
to wonder whether, if the doctor 
gave a reassuring report, I could 
slip over to Lucerne in the steamer 
in the afternoon. In some ways 
it would be easier to leave Mrs Min- 
chin in bed, and the chamber-maid 
was a@ very nice girl. But I pushed 
the thought away; for might I not 
have to spend the afternoon telegraph- 
ing for her daughters and cancelling 
our places on the train tomorrow if 
she proved to be seriously ill? This 
fear was increased when, ten minutes 
after her breakfast was finished, she 
became affected with a breathless 
attack and asked me to prop her 
up with more pillows. It was a relief, 
though also somewhat of a further 
anxiety, when she said a little later 
that she felt better and thought she 
would get up, that lying in bed was 
bad for her, and that I must help 
her to dress. I urged her strongly 
to stay quiet, but she became s0 
much upset that I was afraid she 
would bring on a heart attack. ‘So 
with some misgiving I helped her on 
with her clothes, after which nothing 
would satisfy her but to go down to 
the terrace as usual. There were 
several letters for her, and she insisted 
on having them all read aloud in full. 

“If people take the trouble to 
write, it seems unkind not to read 
their letters at once,” she said bravely, 
and the letters were not only read at 
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once but answered at once too, and 
the doctor came before we had finished. 
His diagnosis was reassuring: “ Per- 
haps a little indigestion . . .” and he 
prescribed rest and a light diet. 

“We shall just have time for the 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths before 
lunch,” Mrs Minchin said when he 
had gone; “ it’s so important not to 
leave them out for a single day or 
one is sure to miss something.” 

She was more anxious than usual 
over her lunch, continually asking 
me if I thought it was “light” 
enough, and she was anxious over 
her rest too; “for,” she explained, 
“if my little trouble this morning 
was due to indigestion, it is just after 
lunch that it might come on again.” 

I suppose it was very selfish of me, 
but she seemed so much better that 
I could not help wondering whether, 
after all, I might catch the two-thirty 
steamer and spend a few hours in 
Lucerne. But the lying-down affected 
her a little again ; she became breath- 
less and needed constant attention, 
until at three o’clock she suddenly 
said she must get up and go out. I 
was horrified at the idea of her try- 
ing to walk up the village in her 
weak state, but she insisted that she 
must buy one more souvenir for a 
friend she had forgotten, and that it 
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was quite impossible for me to choose 
it for her. So I armed her up the 
familiar little street rather more slowly 
than usual, and we came back for 
tea on the terrace, and after tea I 
read leading articles from the ‘ Times’ 
and the ‘Spectator’ to her, and 
after supper we played Bézique and 
listened to the nine o’clock news. 
She had a good night’s rest, and next 
morning seemed perfectly fit for the 
journey. 

So I did the packing; we had 
an early lunch, and a car came to 
fetch us to Lucerne just in time to 
catch the Calais boat-train. 

“Well, it’s been a most successful 
time, hasn’t it ?” said Mrs Minchin, 
settling herself comfortably into the 
corner of our first-class carriage. 

“Yes,” I agreed, relieved to see 
her so well, “and I’m very glad you 
are none the worse after yesterday.” 

“T’m quite proud to think,” she 
said reflectively, “that I didn’t let 
my little knock-up interfere with any. 
of my little duties; I did them all, 
even on the very last day, didn’t 1?” 

“You did indeed,” I assured her. 

“‘ And it’s been one of my greatest 
pleasures,” she went on, smiling kindly 
at me, “to feel that I have been 
able to give you such a nice holiday, 
my dear.” 





NAVAL DIVERSITIES. 


I. HIGH TEA FOR RONNIE, 


BY JACK PHILIP-NICHOLS. 


Sr Mary’s Cxurcs clock in Gosport 
chimed ten as H. 64 got under way. 
Two seamen from the spare crew let 
go her wires, and with two warning 
toots on her air-whistle the submarine 
slowly went ahead, leaving the ‘‘ Petrol 
Pier ’’ and nosing out into the creek. 
The movement was quiet, just the 
faintest hum from the motors, and a 
weak tinkle or two from the electric 
telegraph. As the submarine forged 
ahead the surface of the water by 
the pier swirled, and match-boxes, 
oil-fuel and dead sticks gyrated in 
close little circles. 

On the for’ard upper casing a petty 
officer and five men in white jerseys 
and wide, blue trousers stood in a 
line at ease, “fallen in for leaving 
harbour.’ The captain, a twenty-six- 
year-old lieutenant, stood high up on 
the conning-tower, and as the end of 
the creek came level he gave the 
wheel order that sent the bow swinging 
round to starboard into the channel 
leading to the open sea. Down on 
the casing the men sprang to attention 
as the petty officer gave the order ; 
they were now passing Fort Block- 
house, and a sharp shrill whistle had 
been blown by the signalman on the 
tiny bridge. The captair faced to 
starboard and saluted, listening for 
the answering whistle from the fort. 
Faintly across the water came the 
whistle note, then after a pause the 
two quick notes of the ‘“‘ Carry on,”’ 
and the captain dropped his hand. 
On the casing the men stood at ease 


until the captain leaned over and 
shouted, ‘‘Fall out harbour stations!” 

The men ran aft along the casing, 
and holding on to the rail round the 
conning-tower, clambered up, and then 
rustled down the brass interior ladder. 
When the rattle of their boots had 
subsided the captain spoke to the 
signalman: ‘‘ Stop both motors...” 
““In engine clutches...” “Half 
speed ahead both engines !”’ 

The signalman put the telegraph 
to ‘Stop,’ and shouted orders down 
the voice-pipe. The swirl of pro- 
pellers subsided and for three minutes 
the boat glided along in complete 
silence ; then with a hiss and a rumble 
both engines started and began to 
clatter up to full speed. The tail of 
the boat trembled, and gouts of oily 
black smoke rose from the exhaust. 
A small bow-wave formed each side, 
widening, ever widening, until it 
splashed with a swish of shingle on 
the little beaches at the mouth of 
the harbour. The entrance was clear, 
the visibility good; the captain said, 
“Take her out, cox’n,’’ and _ the 
petty officer at the wheel steered the 
submarine easily along the starboard 
side of the deep-water channel with 
the buoys to guide him. It was 
just the usual practice run for a 
submarine, except for one thing, and 
that was that the Admiral was on 
board for the annual inspection. 

At the after-end of the bridge a 
short, stocky figure in a ‘British 
warm,’ the peak of his cap decorated 
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with gilt oak-leaves, stood with his 
Flag Lieutenant. The Admiral was 
there to observe, to inspect, to question, 
and later he would write his report. 
The captain and all the boat’s crew 
were very aware of his presence, and 
they were alert and on their guard ; 
for this was Rear-Admiral Peter 
Bouverie - Leighton, C.B., D.S.O., 
D.S.C., @ man with a reputation. 

He was popularly supposed to have 
given an order aboard a certain sub- 
marine that he had happened to be 
inspecting: ‘‘ Fry me an egg in the 
conning-tower.”” The story had it 
that an ingenious L.T.O. had seized 
hold of an electric radiator with a 
long flex, carried it into the cenning- 
tower and lashed it in position with 
string, then dashed away to get a 
frying-pan, lard, and an egg from the 
Mess. Later, as he was about to 
scoop the beautifully fried egg out 
of the pan, the Admiral, who had 
been standing at the top of the hatch, 
suddenly bellowed, ‘‘ Crash dive, take 
her down to thirty feet !”’ 

The L.T.O. had been a lively lad ; 
he took his jack-knife, slashed the 
string holding the radiator, and jumped 
down with hot radiator and frying-pan 
in his hand. Then he ran into the 
motor-room to his diving station, 
and in a very few minutes the boat 
was submerged. As soon as the 
submarine was trimmed at. thirty 
feet, the story went on, the L.T.O. 
turned to the frying-pan to find that 
the egg had been broken in the jump, 
so he quickly fried another on the 
boat’s cooking-range, and, slapping 
it on @ plate, dashed for’ard to the 
Admiral, who was standing in the 
control-room, and reported, ‘‘ Egg 
fried in the conning-tower, sir.”’ The 
Admiral was reputed to have said: 
“Very good indeed . . . it was resource- 
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ful of you to get the radiator up into 
the conning-tower trunk .. . it was 
clever of you to cut the string and 
get down out of the way in order to 
get the boat dived quickly .. . and 
it was very cunning indeed to fry 
another egg when the original was 
broken.’ The L.T.O., said the story, 
was not nonplussed ; he simply said, 
“T still have the original egg, sir, 
if you would like it.” 

The sequel appeared to be that 
the L.T.O. was recommended to pass 
for petty officer, and another good 
story was circulating in the submarine 
service. 

That was one of the reasons why 
every man of H. 64’s crew was so 
alert and wary; they knew all the 
usual drills, ‘‘ Work hydroplanes by 
hand,” “Fire a water-shot,’’. ‘* Sea- 
men start the diesel,’’ “Stand by to 
be towed,’’ ‘Open fire with Lewis- 
gun’’; in fact, all the things that 
are practised to make a submarine’s 
crew efficient, but here was an Admiral 
with ideas of his own. 

The sun shone brightly, the sub- 
marine curtsied gently to the swell 
as she throbbed on towards the 
exercising ground. A destroyer passed 
at twenty knots, an officer on her 
bridge scanning the submarine with 
powerful glasses.  Beholding the 
Admiral’s cap he gave the order to 
sound the ‘Still’ first, at which the 
Admiral smiled. ‘Make to that 
destroyer, ‘Congratulations on your 
sharp look-out,’”’ he said to the sub- 
marine’s signalman. The signalman 
leaned out over the wooden beading 
at the top of the conning-tower and 
fluttered his semaphore flags, a brand- 
new pair for the occasion. 

An answering pendant was hoisted 
in the destroyer, and the message 
passed. The destroyer’s signalman 
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tramed an Aldis lamp on the sub- 
marine and flashed back, ‘“‘ Thank you 
very much.” 

The submarine signalman drew a 
pad from his jersey and a pencil 
from his pocket, scribbled quickly, 
and then saluted the Admiral. ‘‘ An- 
swer from destroyer, sir, ‘Thank you 
very much.’” “Thank you,” said 
the Admiral, and the signalman pushed 
the signal-pad up his jersey again 
and replaced his pencil in his pocket. 

The Admiral turned to his Flag 
Lieutenant. ‘‘I’m going below,” he 
said, and turning, he climbed down 
the hatch. As he went, the air which 
flows down the conning-tower and 
feeds the engines whistled round his 
body and ruffled a little of the grey 
hair that was sticking out from under 
his cap. 

The captain looked back at the 
Flag Lieutenant and received a smile 
of sympathy. ‘‘ Any moment now,” 
said the Flag Officer. There was no 


time for a reply ; the Klaxons roared, 
the cox’n seized the portable gyro 


compass receiver and the chart and 
swung down the conning-tower, the 
signalman grabbed Aldis lamp, hand 
flags, and megaphone and did likewise. 
The Flag Lieutenant followed, glancing 
at his watch as he did so. The captain 
swept a searching look round the 
horizon, picked up the deck-watch 
and the log and dived down below, 
pulling the upper lid shut behind him— 
the engines coughed to a stop. 

Down below all was orderly con- 
fusion; the cox’n was on the fore 
hydroplanes, the second cox’n was 
at the wheel and steady on the course, 
the outside E.R.A. was opening vents, 
and the first lieutenant had ordered, 
** Full ahead both, motors grouped up.”’ 
A leading stoker patted the levers 
of the main ballast kingston valves 
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which he had just opened, and the 
boat tilted slightly bow down. The 
Admiral glanced at the depth-gauge 
and then away. 

“* Up periscope,”’ ordered the captain. 
The E.R.A. touched the telemotor 
control and up slid the periscope 
from its well, the captain bending 
low to meet the eye-piece and going 
up with it to take a big sweep round 
as soon as the glass was clear. 

The wireless cabinet door opened, 
and a telegraphist looked out. “Diving 
signal made, sir, time of origin one 
one three four.’’ ‘‘ Very good,”’ replied 
the captain; ‘“‘slow both motors.” 
The men at the hydroplanes began 
to put on rise helm, for the boat 
was slightly heavy. ‘‘ Start the pump 
on number two auxiliary,’’ ordered 
the first lieutenant. In a moment 
or two the trim was on. ‘Stop the 
pump,’ ordered the first lieutenant, 
hardly able to believe that he had 
got a perfect trim so soon. 

The Admiral nodded, and walked 
through into the motor-room. The 
two L.T.O.s stood at the main motor 
switches, one each side of the boat. 
“Which of you is the senior hand ?” 
asked the Admiral. ‘I am, sir,” 
replied the man at the port switch- 
board. “‘ Right,” said the Admiral ; 
““you go for’ard into the fore-ends 
and sit down; you are a ‘ casualty.’”’ 
As the senior L.T.O. slipped through 
the door of the motor-room the 
Admiral pulled the lighting switch 
and unplugged the two earth-test 
lamps. The boat was in complete 
darkness for only fifty seconds, then 
the secondary lighting was switched 
on in the control-room. The remaining 
L.T.O., switching on a battery box- 
lamp, placed it where its rays fell 
on the main motor controls and 
meters. 
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“How long will that light last ?’’ 
queried the Admiral, and the L.T.O. 
snapped back the answer, “It’s a 
ten-watt bulb, sir; eight hours on 
a full charge.”’ ‘‘ Very good,” said 
the Admiral, and bringing a torch 
from his pocket, walked aft through 
the watertight door into the engine- 
room. A single small bulb shone 
between the engines; the chief E.R.A. 
was writing up his engine-room register 
by its feeble light. The main motors 
hummed steadily, the hard carbon 
brushes seeming to scrape harshly 
on the smooth copper commutators, 
echoing gently inside the tunnel- 
shaped hull. 

“You were with me in Z. 48,” 
said the Admiral. ‘“‘ Yes, sir; that’s 
right, sir, second flotilla.” ‘‘Do you 
still play hockey ?’’ went on the 
Admiral. ‘‘ Well, I haven’t played 
for a few years now, but I reckon I’d 
turn out to make one at a pinch, 
sir.” ‘* Good, good,” said the Admiral ; 
“What’s the critical speed on these 
engines ?.”’ 

“Starboard engine three forty revs., 
port engine three sixty revs., sir.” 
“Thank you,” replied the Admiral ; 
“where’s your after-end, stoker?”’ 
“He’s round the back of the star- 
board engine wiping up some fuel 
from a leak in the supply-line, sir.”’ 

The Admiral turned and left the 
engine-room. In the motor-room he 
paused before the power switchboard, 
then suddenly he pushed in the light 
switch and flicked out two fuses from 
the board at random. The submarine 
began to tilt up for’ard, and everyone 
blinked at the brightness of the 
restored lights. The boat levelled off 
a3 the cox’n got his hydroplanes into 
hand working ; for the fuses had been 
those supplying power to the plane 
motor. The second telegraphist ran 
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aft into the motor-room, examined 
all the fuses and replaced the missing 
ones. He hurried back into the 
control-room, the Admiral following 
him. The telegraphist reported, 
“‘Hydroplanes’ fuses replaced.’’ The 
Admiral took a glance through the 
high-power periscope and shouted, 
“Surface! Open fire with Lewis- 
gun on a bearing of Green three five.” 
The captain made a sweep round with 
the periscope and ordered, “‘ Surface ; 
blow main ballast; seaman gunner 
up Lewis-gun; open fire Green 
three five.’ The air whistled into 
the main ballast tanks and the depth- 
gauge spun. The signalman ran up 
the brass ladder and knocked the 
clips off the hatch; as he did so a 
seaman edged him out of the way, 
and as the hatch flew back the seaman 
gunner jumped out with the loaded 
machine-gun and stumbled blinking 
in the sunlight over to the starboard 
side of the bridge. 


The captain followed him up. As 
the signalman dropped down again 
to get his Aldis lamp the stutter 
of Lewis-gun fire began, three short 
bursts, then a long one—then silence. 
The Admiral yelled up the tower, 
“Return the Lewis-gun. Go ahead 


on your engines.” The telegraph 
tinkled and the motors stopped. 
“Half speed ahead both engines,” 
ordered the captain down the voice- 
pipe, which had been newly drained 
by the man from the after hydroplanes. 
** Cox’n on the bridge ; lower steering 
remain in hand ; shut all main ballast 
kingstons; lower both periscopes.” 
The engines started to thud, and the 
captain passed down an alteration of 
course to south. 

The Flag Lieutenant appeared on 
the bridge and stood beside the 
captain. ‘‘How are we doing?” 

I 
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asked the captain. The Flag Lieu- 
tenant smiled and said, ‘‘ Very well, 
indeed; the Admiral says he’s had 
sensible answers from everyone he’s 
questioned so far, and the drills and 
breakdowns have been very good. 
One of your L.T.O.s is a whale on 
arithmetic ; he worked out how long 
a ten-watt bulb would run on a twenty- 
ampere hour, four-volt accumulator 
or something, and the Admiral’s just 
put the sum down on paper and found 
it exactly right. And another thing, 
you seem to have a wonderful Chief 
Tiffy, who served with the Admiral 
in some submarine or other when the 
Admiral was a lieutenant or some- 
thing.” 

“Thanks, Flags, for those few kind 
words; we still have to play about 
a little on the surface yet.” 

The arrival of the Admiral stopped 
any further conversation. ‘“‘ Signal- 
man, get a bearing of the Nab Tower,”’ 
said the Admiral as he stepped on 
to the bridge grating. The signalman 


gazed along the gyro repeater and 
sang out, ‘‘ Oh-one-five, sir.” “‘ Thank 
you, launch the Berthon boat, and 
put two men in it to pull round the 


submarine.’ “Stop both!’ roared 
the captain. ‘‘Seamen out Berthon 
boat. Stokes and Watts pull round 
the submarine.” 

The seamen came tumbling up the 
hatch, climbed over the rear of the 
conning-tower to run for’ard and 
unbolt the top of the casing where 
the collapsible boat was stowed. After 
a struggle the wet, sticky canvas was 
stretched, the seats pinned open, and 
the boat ready to go overside. Two 
men stood on the pressure hull, each 
with a little spoon oar, and as the 
submarine went astern on her motors 
to check the way the remaining 
seamen slid the boat into the water 
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and held on to the long painter. 
Judging their time exactly the two 
men got into the boat and poised 
their oars. “Let go!”’’ yelled one, 
and the painter curved through the 
air to fall in the boat. The two 
men in the canvas cockle-shell pulled 
their oars lustily, and steadily they 
circled the ship. 

As they came back alongside they 
hove up the painter for the men 
up top to catch, and then jumped 
out on to the pressure hull. In five 
minutes more the boat was stowed 
away beneath the casing and the 
men were back inboard. The Admiral 
nodded again. ‘‘ Return to harbour,” 
he ordered. ‘‘ Ay, ay, sir,’’ said the 
captain. The first lieutenant appeared 
on the bridge as soon as the Admiral 
had gone below. He saluted, “ All 
shut off from diving, sir,’’ he reported. 
“Thank you, Number One. If nothing 
goes wrong now, I think we'll get 
quite a good report. Course is oh- 
one-oh; let me know when the Nab 
is abeam.’’ The two engines throbbed 
steadily ; as the captain went below 
he was chuckling gently. In the 
control-room the Admiral was talking 
to.a@ seaman torpedo-man. ‘* What 
did you say? It’s a pet? A rat 
in a submarine as a pet! What 
do you mean ?’’ Looking across the 
control-room the captain could just 
see a large rat peeping from behind 
@ piece of angle-iron. 

It was the rat, nicknamed Ronnie, 
whom they had long since given up 
trying to kill. Traps had been baited, 
poison had been put down, and the 
submarine base cat had been borrowed, 
all to no purpose. Deciding eventually 
that an obstinate fellow like that was 
worthy of special attention the crew 
had begun to take an interest in him, 
and now fed him regularly.. The 
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captain, although he knew all about © 


this business, had winked at it. 

Now Ronnie had come out, as on 
any other day, to receive his dinner, 
but with the excitement of the inspec- 
tion none had been forthcoming, and 
looking out to see why, he had met 
the gaze of a perfect stranger, the 
Admiral. The seaman torpedo-man 
answered the Admiral: ‘‘ Well, sir, 
we did try to kill him, but he was 
too smart for us; he wouldn’t take 
the bait, and he hid from the base 
cat behind the air bottles, and the 
eat couldn’t get in there at all.” 

“Get the .22 rifle and shoot him,”’ 
said the Admiral calmly. 

The wretched torpedo-man hurried 
forward, took the rifle from the rack 
and asked the seaman gunner for 
cartridges. ‘‘ What the hell for?” 
said the seaman gunner. ‘“‘ The Ad- 
miral want’s Ronnie shot,” replied 
the torpedo-man. The seaman gunner 
unlocked a locker and handed out 
the cartridges. solemnly. ‘‘ Poor old 
Ronnie,”’ he said; ‘‘ coming up trust- 
ingly for his dinner and we act like 
traitors and shoot him down. Why, 
it’s murder, that’s what it is, bloody 
murder.”” 

The seaman torpedo-man hurried 
back, and the Admiral turned round. 
“He’s still there,’ he said; ‘just 
take steady aim, see there’s no range 
on the sights, and then you’ve got 
him.’’ Ronnie’s beady eyes flickered ; 
it seemed as if he did not suspect 
the Admiral of any harm, . although 
he knew he was not a regular member 
of the crew. 

The captain stood speechless ; after 
all, he had many times watched him 
being fed. ‘‘ Poor Ronnie,” he thought. 
The torpedo-man loaded one round 
and took aim, squinting awfully as 
he watched Ronnie and Admiral 
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together, then deliberately aiming high 
he fired. 

The sharp crack echoed in the 
control-room and a dark patch 
appeared on the angle-iron near where 
Ronnie had been only a second before. 
Ronnie had skipped back, turned 
about, and with a rapid motion had 
put himself some five feet away from 
his former position in the middle of 
a network of pipes. 

‘Missed a sitting target, by George!” 
fumed the Admiral; ‘‘ take aim again. 
Go on! don’t miss this time.’’ The 
unhappy torpedo-man loaded the rifle 
again, and pointed it in the general 
direction of Ronnie. 

“Bang!” went the rifle, and as 


Ronnie skipped harmlessly away 


tragedy occurred. The bullet had 
drilled a hole in a copper telemotor 
pipe, and oil pressure is no respecter 
of persons. For as long as the pressure 
held, Admiral, captain, and torpedo- 
man were lavishly sprayed with oil ; 


some even reached the helmsman 
and the telegraphist at the open door 
of the wireless cabinet. 

The Admiral swore quite openly, 
but refrained from cursing anyone 
in particular. The seaman gunner, 
after seeing that Ronnie was unhurt, 
came forward to rub some of the 
oil from the Admiral’s clothes. The 
captain did not know exactly what 
was expected of him in such a situa- 
tion, so he removed most of his oil 
with cotton-waste, then tiptoed up 
to the bridge to tell the first lieu- 
tenant all about it. “Of all the 
blistering luck,’”’ said Number One, 
“after everything going so well we 
manage to flood the old boy with 
mineral oil. I expect his report will 
recommend us for a twelve-weeks’ 
shaking-up cruise or something.” 

At two o’clock H. 64 berthed along- 
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side, two very bored spare crew 
seamen taking the wires and slipping 
them over the bollards. As_ the 
Admiral stalked down the gang-plank 
the cox’n piped the side and the 
signalman passed the order, ‘ Finished 
with main motors.’ Then everybody 
not otherwise engaged began sadly to 
take the mess gear out of the boat 
and up to the base. 

The outside E.R.A. nodded his head 
as he painstakingly removed the 
punctured copper pipe to get it 
replaced by the coppersmith. “I 
expect we'll get a re-scrub for our 
inspection,” he remarked. The tor- 
pedo-man, who was trying to coax 
Ronnie up with a bit of very old 
chocolate, said unhappily, ‘ What 
could I do? I couldn’t kill Ronnie 
in cold blood.” 

**Do you mean,” said the E.R.A., 
“that you deliberately shot that 
pipe through ?”’ ‘“ Well, yes, I knew 


it was telemotor oil, but don’t let on 
to the skipper or he’ll fling me out 


of the boat. You see, I had to do 
something in case the Admiral took 
hold of the rifle himself.” 

The captain and first lieutenant 
had rather long faces for two days, 
but on the third day, soon after 
coming in from sea, the captain told 
the cox’n to muster the boat’s crew 
on the base lawn, as he wished to 
speak to them. The boat’s crew 
stood two deep, the cox’n called them 
to attention in the usual way, then 
he saluted the first lieutenant and 
reported, ‘‘Ship’s company present, 
sir, please.” 

The first lieutenant ordered, “‘ Stand 
them at ease, cox’n!” ‘‘ Men,” 
said the captain, “I have received 
the Admiral’s report on the inspection, 
and it is very favourable.” The boat’s 
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crew looked relieved, but puzzled. 
The captain unfolded a paper. ‘“ This 
is what the Admiral has been kind 
enough to say. I quote. ‘I proceeded 
to sea in H.M. Submarine H. 64 for 
the annual inspection and efficiency 
test. I am glad to say that I was 
very favourably impressed by the 
smartness of the submarine’s crew. 
The submarine was dived and trimmed 
in a remarkably short time, each 
officer and man knew his particular 
job and was able to answer questions 
intelligently. The signalling was of 
a very high order, and the L.T.0O.s 
had a good knowledge of electrical 
theory and practice. The wireless 
installation was well maintained, and 
the Berthon boat was quickly launched 
and ably manned. Finally, I was 
able to witness a display of loyalty; 
you will no doubt readily understand 
what I mean. A decision had to be 
taken, and was taken quickly; I 
am glad to be able to recommend 
able seaman torpedo-man Standen 
to be rated leading seaman in due 
course. I consider that H. 64 is a 
fine example of a _ well-disciplined 
submarine. Well done!’ ” 

The captain said, “ That is all 
from the Admiral; but when the 
boat’s crew is dismissed I hope that 
they will adjourn with the first lieu- 
tenant and myself to drink a bottle 
of beer to the Admiral, or any one 
else they fancy.” The crew were 
dismissed, and with one exception 
began to amble towards the petrol 
pier. 

“Where you going, 
shouted the cox’n. 

“IT won’t be a minute, ’swain; 
I’m just going to the canteen to get 
a pound of cheese and some fancy 
biscuits for Ronnie.” 


Standen ?” 
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tl. ‘“‘ THE ASS-CART DAY.” 


BY E. V. LEES. 


For the rest of the commission it 
was known as “The Ass-cart Day.” 
Our ship was lying off Cape Helles 
at the southern end of the Dardanelles. 
The Greek-Turkish War of 1920-22 
was working up to a climax, and 
most of the Mediterranean Fleet was 
stationed at and around Constan- 
tinople, engaged in watching British 
and Allied interests. 

The previous year, when at Chanak, 
we had heard that there were good 
numbers of chikor, the red-legged 
partridge, on the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
and had had a half-day after them. 
This time, on our way from Malta 
to Constantinople, the Captain had 
obtained permission from the C.-in-C, 
to stop for a day off Helles, when we 
hoped to have a real shoot. 

We anchored about 6 P.mM., and 
after dinner the Captain called some 
of us into his cabin to discuss plans 
for the next day. Soon all were com- 
fortably settled, pipes and cigarettes 
lit and a glass in our hands; those 
were non-austerity days and _ the 
Captain a generous host. It was 
agreed to land at 8.30 the following 
morning ; for the good chikor ground 
was some distance from the only 
possible landing-place. The question 
of beaters was easy. We were a 
happy ship, and whenever an oppor- 


tunity for a day’s shooting for the 


Officers came along there was no 
lack of volunteer beaters from the 
ship’s company. The main problem 
was the transport of lunch. In 
September the heat in the Dardanelles 
is great; the carriage of food and 


drink, particularly the latter, over 
pretty tough country where local 
water is dangerous, required con- 
sideration. 

The Captain solved the problem. 
He rang the bell for Carlo, his Maltese 
steward, an excellent steward and 
almost undefeatable at achieving the 
impossible. ‘‘Carlo, go ashore now and 
hire an ass-cart. It’s to be down at the 
landing-place at 0830 tomorrow; better 
say 0800; these beggars are always 
late.” For once Carlo looked slightly 
staggered. The only sign of habitation 
on Cape Helles was a refugee camp 
housing @ miscellaneous collection of 
somewhat miserable specimens from 
all over the Near East. He started 
to speak. “But, Senew!...” “Carlo, 
go ashore and hire an ass-cart,” inter- 
rupted the Captain, and Carlo left. 
Other arrangements were then dis- 
cussed, and finally the party broke 
up. As we were dispersing to our 
cabins Carlo returned, smiling broadly, 
and announced with pride, “ Ass-cart 
all arranged, Senews.” 

The next morning, sharp at 8.30, 
a motor-boat towing a whaler left 
the ship with the party all complete. 
At the landing-place was the ass-cart. 
Where Carlo had found it no one 
knows to this day. It was in charge 
of an incredibly dirty and villainous- 
looking Levantine. It had only one 
side-board, the wheels were of different 
sizes, one shaft had been broken and 
badly spliced, the harness was a weird 
mixture tied together with bits of 
string and wire, one trace was rope, 
the other chain. The best part of 





1 Senew = Phonetic rendering of the Maltese for Signor. 
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the outfit was undoubtedly the donkey, 
who, though it laid its ears back 
and looked slightly menacing, was in 


surprisingly good condition. Its colour, . 


a peculiar purplish dapple over a 
sandy yellow ground, was also sur- 
prising. Lunch, spare cartridges, and 
so forth were soon loaded and lashed 
as safely as possible, and the party 
prepared to set off. 

The chikor of Gallipoli is very 
similar to the ‘Frenchman’ of our 
own country. Perhaps a little bigger, 
he has the same facility of running, 
and flies possibly rather faster, with, 
at times, a most disconcerting swerve. 
We had found by previous experience 
that the most likely spot to surprise 
a covey was in the old trenches 
of the war. Few of these had been 
filled in, and’ the many left were over- 
grown with long grass and a sort of 
ground berry something like a blue- 
barry. The trenches were wide, and 
to cross them necessitated unloading 
and then taking a good run on the 
long jump principle. We had found 
that the chikor invariably rose from 
the trench as one landed with a 
thump, and an empty gun, on the 
far side. We had therefore developed 
a technique to overcome this. On 
the line arriving at a trench the guns 
closed up in pairs, and one stood by 
to shoot while the other jumped. The 
choice of one’s partner required 
enormous tact and not a little wangling 
when the line was formed ; some are 
not so safe as they might be. 

On this occasion the first problem 
presented was a safe station for the 
ass-cart. We intended to advance 
straight inland towards that famous 
landmark Gaba Tepe, then swing 
right-handed and work our way back 
along the cliffs above the Dardanelles 
shore via De Tott’s Battery to Helles. 
The cart appeared quite unsuitable 
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for cross-country work, but luckily 
there was a rough track on the right 
of the line leading in approximately 
the right direction. Carlo, attired 
in a khaki helmet, an old tussore 
coat of the Captain’s, and a ‘pair of 
seaman’s gaiters enclosing his steward’s 
trousers, was stationed next to the 
cart to convey orders to the Levan- 


tine in that peculiar lingua franca 


which runs throughout the eastern 
Mediterranean. ; 

The first quarter of an hour was 
spent largely in negotiating quantities 
of rusty barbed wire hidden by the 
scrub, and a most unpleasant trap for 
the unwary. Then we got on to some- 
what better going and the day opened, 
very literally, with a bang. A covey 
of chikor rose on the right and swept 
down the line. At the same moment 
two hares got up in the centre and 
three duck rose from a minute pond. 
The resultant fusillade produced two 
and a half brace of chikor, both hares 
and one duck—a most encouraging 
start. After that, things proceeded 
more steadily. The chikor were chiefly, 
as expected, in the old trenches, and 
our technique of pairing off as we 
reached them worked well. 


About 11 s.M., as we were passing 
through an old, neglected olive orchard, 
a covey suddenly appeared, flying high 
and fast towards us over the trees. 
They passed between Guns and the 
Navigator, who, to everybody’s satis- 
faction and particularly their own, 


each got a right and left. As the 
birds fell, what appeared to be violent 
maledictions in a foreign tongue broke 
out in front, and almost immediately 
the surprising spectacle of a French 
army officer in horizon blue uniform 
showed up in front of us. Somewhat 
horrified, and assuming that he must 
have been peppered, we hurried forward 
prepared to apologise. But no; he 


ound 
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was untouched. He had thought we 
were Turks and had addressed us in 
that language. Apparently our firing 
had disturbed one of the local thrushes 
which he was painstakingly stalking, 
and the bird had flown before he was 
within range. He proved to be a 
member of an Allied commission 
having @ shoot on his own, and he 
proudly exhibited his bag of some 
half-dozen thrushes and larks obtained 
by careful stalks and, apparently, 
shot sitting. After a short con- 
versation we parted amicably. 

The remainder of the forenoon 
passed without incident, and about 
12.30 it was decided to have lunch in 
the shade of a ruined farmhouse. The 
ass-cart had succeeded, with the aid 
of the old track and an occasional 
hazardous cross-country spurt, in keep- 
ing up with us, and all hands were 
soon provided with the necessary. 
It was very obvious that our Levantine 
driver was no stranger to English beer, 
and his repeated requests for more 
had to be firmly refused. A count 
of the bag to date showed a total of 
114 brace of chikor, 5 hares, 1 duck, 
and 5 snipe—a very satisfactory list. 

The heat was now fierce, and the 
Captain announced that he intended 
to accompany the ass-cart on the 
return journey, with a view to riding 
when he had had enough walking. 
Carlo was again stationed as link 
with the cart, and the homeward trek 
began. We soon found that the 
chikor, on rising, tended to swing out 


-over the cliffs and curl back behind us. 


Two guns were therefore placed a 
little way down the cliff-face, which, 
though very steep, was negotiable ; 
the next man inside keeping as close 
to the edge as possible to adjust the 
line. These two guns had magnificent 
shooting, though under extremely diffi- 
cult conditions. They were walking 
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along a scrub-covered slope of about 
one in three, their feet about a 
yard apart vertically, and, so placed, 
they had to take birds curling back 
high and fast. Killed birds frequently 
fell a hundred feet down the cliff, 
which necessitated stopping the line 
while they were retrieved. It was 
difficult going, but great fun, and all 
guns, except the Captain, took their 
turn on the slope. One member of 
the party, when clambering down to 
retrieve a bird, slipped, sat down, 
and slid for some thirty feet, with 
catastrophic results to his shorts. A 
needle and cotton not being among 
our equipment, he solved the resultant 
problem by adopting the custom of 
the country and wearing his shirt-tails 
outside. 

The afternoon drew on, the bag 
steadily mounted, and so did the 
heat. The Captain decided he had 
had enough, and climbed on to the 
cart. The donkey, apparently making 
no objection to the additional weight, 
plodded steadily on. 

Cape Helles and the end of the day 
were in sight, when suddenly a fox 
jumped up in the middle of the line. 
Chaos ensued! Torps, an Irishman, 
let out a holloa which would have done 
credit to a whipper-in from the Shires, 
and the fox turned towards the ass- 
cart. As it turned, a hare, startled 
by the holloa, got up close to it, and 
some chikor rose on the right. Both 
fox and hare converged and passed 
close to Carlo, who, uttering wild 
cries in Maltese, hurled himself in 
pursuit. The Captain was trying to 
slide out of the cart and load his 
gun simultaneously when a chikor, 
killed by his neighbour, hurtled through 
the air and landed smack on the 
donkey. The ass, with a scream of 
rage, rose on its hind-legs, tipping 
the Captain into a particularly thorny 
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piece of scrub. Carlo, in full ery 
after fox or hare or both, collided with 
the Levantine, who let go of the ass. 
As the latter reared the spliced shaft 
broke, but luckily the cart slewed 
sideways, one wheel sinking into a 
ditch, which successfully anchored the 
whole. 

Semi-collapsed with laughter, we 
all hurried to assist. The Captain, 
busily extracting thorns from his 
person, complained that he appeared 
also to have landed in an ants’ nest. 
Carlo and the Levantine, both gesticu- 
lating furiously, were having a wordy 
argument in an _ incomprehensible 
tongue, while the moke, after its 
initial display of rage, was grazing 
quietly. Order was at length restored. 
Carloand the Levantine were quietened, 
the cart man-handled out of the ditch 
and reloaded, the shaft roughly fished 
and the line reformed, the Captain 
announcing firmly that tired he might 
be but he’d use his legs for the rest 
of the way rather than ride in that 
infernal ass-cart. 

Another half-hour brought us down 
to the beach just as the ship’s boats 
were entering the bay, a comforting 
sight and a nice piece of timing. The 
ass-cart was unloaded and its owner 
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paid a sum for his services obviously 
well above the standard rate, his 
protests being so slight as to be 
purely a matter of form. For the 
first time throughout the day he 
actually smiled. The bag when laid 
out was quite impressive—18} brace 
of chikor, 1 duck, 11 hares, 3 golden 
plover, and 8 snipe: 60 head to six 
guns. 

Hot, dirty, tired, but completely 
happy, we sank down in the stern- 
sheets of the motor-boat. A _ last 
view of the Helles shore showed our 
Levantine Jehu trudging stolidly up 
the track from the landing-place, 
leading the ass-cart to its unknown 
home. 

An hour later, bathed, refreshed, 
and back in uniform, we weighed 
anchor and sailed for Constantinople. 
As the ship passed out of the Dar- 
danelles into the Sea of Marmora 
dark had fallen and the twinkling 
lights of Gallipoli town were reflected 
in the still water. The Captain, 
standing on the bridge and looking at 
the dim shape of the peninsula, turned 
to the Navigator and summed up the 
day in a remark which seemed singu- 
larly apt: “I haven’t enjoyed a day 
so much for donkey’s years.” 
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Tue proclamation of a Communist 
“ government ”’ on the northern borders 
of Greece was an obvious and antici- 
pated manceuvre. Something of the 
kind was expected much earlier in 
1947. It did not materialise till the 
end of December because the masters 
of the Greek Communist Party were 
of the reasonable opinion that a 
government without a capital would 
not be much of a government. The 
first plan, therefore, was for the 
irregulars to seize Konitsa, or some 
other conveniently situated small town, 
and make of it a headquarters that 
might impress a world to which one 
Greek border town is very like another. 
The irregulars would then be vested 
with the dignity of a prospective 
government, and brigandage on a 
large scale be given the respectable 
title of civil war. However, when 


General Markos and his men were 
unable to capture anything larger 
than a village, the design was changed. 


The government was put first on 
the programme and the capital took 
second place. 

The theoretical advantage of this 
new development to the Communist 
cause is, of course, unmistakable and 
underlines the urgency of clearing 
up the frontier trouble as quickly 
as possible. No reputable government 
is supposed to lend its support to 
bandits; but it is much more admis- 
sible to send aid to one of the com- 
batants in a civil war. Marshal 
Tito and his like-minded allies in 
Bulgaria and Albania now have an 
opportunity of doing quite openly 
what in fact they have been doing 
‘fairly openly for a long time. When 
Cominform has given the word, and 
they have recognised General Markos’s 
Government, they can without con- 
cealment allow their territories to be 
used as bases by the rebels and can 
supply all the arms and ammunition 
they can spare. Alarming as these 
threats may sound in the ears of the 
friends of a free Greece, it is possible, 
however, that when they are translated 


into concrete forms of assistance to the 
rebels they will not amount to very 
much ; or at least to very much more 
than the rebels have already been 
getting. 

Yet the gravity of the threat should 
not be under-estimated. The Greek 
army had—or so it seemed—an oppor- 
tunity of ending the trouble last 
spring when it started a carefully 
prepared offensive. But an autumn 
without final victory made more 
trouble inevitable, especially as during 
the summer the military situation, so 
far from improving, had deteriorated. 
The army met with two or three 
reverses, Of which little was heard 
in this country; adverse reports on 
its morale began to filter back ; along 
the Yugoslav and Albanian borders 
an area of about 550 square miles 
was abandoned to the rebels; com- 
munications with Athens were fre- 
quently cut by raids and terrorist 
attacks; and some 400,000 refugees 
from villages which the bandits had 
threatened or overrun have added 
to the complexity of the military 
task, 

It is easy to blame the Greeks of 
the Right for the instability of the 
Government and the ineffectiveness of 
its operations, for recurring amnesties 
which were ignored, and for expeditions 
which spent their force in the air. 
The instability of the Government 
is in part a legacy from the past and 
in part the invariable accompaniment 
of political or economic adversity in 
Greece. The military difficulties will 
continue so long as the rebels are 
able to operate from across friendly 
frontiers. They can make their pre- 
parations unmolested by an enemy ; 
when they have delivered their blow 
they can retire to safety and reorganise ; 
if they want to move to another part 
of the front they can do so without 
interference; and their points of 
supply and lines of communication 
are beyond the reach of their opponents. 
These are military advantages which 
would be the envy of any army and 
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make the task of the Greek Govern- 
ment not merely formidable but 
almost impossible. Yet until the 
rebellion is crushed it will be an 
ulcer on the body of Europe. 

In one sense the problem is political. 
Everybody knows the truth of what 
is happening in Greece, or as much 
of it as is necessary to a man who 
wants to make up his mind. But 
nothing, or virtually nothing, has 
been done to stop the Yugoslavs, the 
Bulgarians, and the Albanians from 
their flagrant breaches of the accepted 
code of conduct between nations; or 
to restrain the incitements of Moscow 
to its little friends. Mr Molotov, if his 
memory ever has awkward moments, 
may recall that in 1933 the Soviet 
Government signed a pact which 
stigmatised ‘“support to armed bands ” 
as an aggression. It then laid down 
that— 

“No act can be justified ... 
by the internal situation of a 
state—e.g., the political structure, 
economic or social; the alleged 
defects of its administration, dis- 
turbances arising out of strikes, 
revolutions, counter-revolutions, or 
civil war.” 


Mr Molotov might share this interest- 
ing thought with his friends in Comin- 
form. At present the Security Council 
is paralysed by the veto and the 
reports of its observers are ignored ; 
so that what is happening in Greece 
today is a very fair reproduction of 
what happened in Spain during the 
Civil War. Sooner or later the great 
powers principally concerned, the 
United States and Great Britain, 
will have to act; that is unless they 
propose to allow appeasement to run 
an unfettered course, at the end of 
which it will probably be too late 
for them to do anything. The Iron 
Curtain will fall over Greece, and 
Russia will have an important bastion 
overlooking the Mediterranean. 

By now it is unnecessary to point 
out that the recent development in 
Greece, like the troubles in France 
and Italy, the abdication of King 
Michael of Rumania, the recrudescence 
of rioting in Trieste, the war of nerves 
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against Turkey, the immigrant ships 
“from Black Sea ports”? which try 
to unload in Palestine, and other 
disorders and provocations are part 
of a carefully prepared offensive 
against the Marshall Plan. Nothing 
would be more disastrous to present 
Russian policy than that the Plan 
should succeed, or more advantageous 
than that it should fail; so the full 
weight of Cominform has been thrown 
into the balance in every country 
which might commit the crime of 
accepting American assistance. 

Mr Bevin, in his vigorous speech 
in the House of Commons on 22nd 
January, showed an awareness of 
these facts which was most unwelcome 
to many of the gentlemen of the Left, 
who sat behind him listening in glum 
silence to his argument for a Western 
Union, and in a silence even more 
glum to the commendations of the 
Opposition. His words were even 
less welcome to the Kremlin, which 
is well on the way to recasting its 
piece, with Mr Bevin as the principal 
villain in place of that ‘“‘ seasoned 
war-monger,’’ Mr Churchill. 

Nor is it necessary to point out 


that in Moscow a sharp eye will be 
kept on the American Presidential 


election in November. An election 
year is always a period of uncertainties 
in the policy of the United States. 
The party in power is disposed to 
restrict its commitments and to refrain 
from acts that might be criticised by 
anyone. The party in opposition is 
inclined to be irresponsible in_ its 
attacks upon the Government, without 
much regard for the consequences out- 
side the country. Here is another 
factor which may work to the prejudice 
of the position in Greece. The Ameri- 
cans are extremely sensitive to charges 
that they are supporting reactionary 
régimes. They are not at all happy 
about China, where, for good or for 
ill, their waggon is hitched to Kuomin- 
tang. Nor are they very happy about 
Greece, where they are committed to 4 
Government drawn, in the main, from 
the Right. Like the British before 
them, they would prefer to see a genuine 
Centre in power, a moderate and 
democratic administration free from 
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taint of either Communism or Fascism. 
But, as we discovered and they are 
discovering, the Balkan countries are 
at present uncongenial ground for 
Governments of the Centre. The 
Liberals or Venizelists in Greece can 
muster a few impressive but ageing 
leaders, but very little in the way 
of a following. The Centre, with all 
its supposed virtues, is practically 
non-existent; the Right, with all 
its alleged failings, is the only possible 
alternative to Communism. Therefore 
the Right must be the recipient of 
American support; and as the war 
in the north waxes fiercer a Govern- 
ment of the Right is likely to be 
foreed more and more into penal 
and arbitrary measures. It will fill 
its prisons and repress its critics, 
and in the process is bound to incur 
odium among Liberal-minded Ameri- 
cans, who on principle dislike political 
imprisonment and encroachments upon 
freedom of opinion. To this restive- 


ness among Liberals must be added 
the impatience of the ordinary Ameri- 
can, who always wants and expects 
quick results. The Russian hope 


undoubtedly is that the United States 
will presently grow tired of an unduly 
protracted adventure, in which it 
supplies all the ha’pence and receives 
all the kicks, and will withdraw from 
Greece altogether. 

Mr Henry Wallace’s announcement 
of his intention to stand for the 
Presideney may have some bearing 
on the business. He has not the 
slightest chance of election. The 
American system, even more than 
the British, is impatient of Third 
Parties. From time to time attempts 
have been made to break the Two- 
party monopoly. In 1854 the Republi- 
cans interposed between Whigs and 
Democrats, and six years later sent 


President Lincoln to the White House. 


Since then no Third Party has been 
successful, even so doughty a fighter 
as Theodore Roosevelt, twice President 
himself and founder of the Pro- 
gressives, being unable to do more 
in his Bull Moose campaign than 
hand the prize to the Democrats. 

Mr Henry Wallace has not a hope 
of carrying @ single State, and least 
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of all, perhaps, his own State of Iowa. 
The most he will do is to divert 
enough Democratic votes to let the 
Republicans in. People may well. 
ask what profit there will be in that, 
for Mr: Wallace or for the Liberal 
cause which he affects to champion. 
The only apparent advantage is the 
satisfaction of a four-years’ feud. 
In 1944 Mr Wallace wanted to run 
again as Vice-President. President 
Roosevelt felt bound to uphold his 
candidature, but the party managers 
were all agreed that a man who had 
only just been tolerable as Vice- 
President in 1940 was quite impossible 
in 1944, when the health of the 
President was visibly failing. Roose- 
velt was far too astute a politician 
to bring the issue to a head. He 
gave token support to Mr Wallace 
and then, when the opposition materia- 
lised, put the whole of his influence 
behind Senator Truman, who was 
thereupon elected. That was Mr 
Wallace’s first grievance. An attempt 
was made to solace his wounded 
feelings by making him Secretary of 
Commerce, but in 1946, as the climax 
of a controversy with the State 
Department, he was forced by President 
Truman to resign. That was his second 
grievance. He is an inscrutable person, 
whose motives are never easy to 
penetrate; but it is not an unfair 
assumption that his present candida- 
ture springs as much from a desire 
to dish the Democrats as from a 
hope to win the Presidency for himself. 

Naturally the Republicans are 
jubilant at his intervention. They 
were confident of victory before: 
now they feel quite certain of it. 
Yet in the past they have shown 
themselves indifferent prophets. Until 
the last months of the contest of 
1944 they were quite certain they. 
were going to win. They were so 
certain that they rejected Wendell 
Willkie, who might have been a 
strong candidate, and chose as their 
champion Governor Dewey, who proved 
no match for his opponent. The 
campaign was an example of the 
President’s incomparable technique. 
For long he was silent, while Governor 
Dewey ranged the country, making 
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speeches which were correct and, to 
tell the truth, a little dull. The 
President, who always believed in 
allowing a man to beat himself, felt 
that something must be done about 
it; for if Dewey was not winning 
much support he was not losing much 
either. So he set out to make his 
opponent ‘“‘mad”’’; in other words, to 
provoke him into losing his temper. 
With this idea he delivered his first 
speech of the campaign to the 
Teamsters’ Union in Washington. 
There was a lot of good-humoured 
banter; the passage in which the 
President discussed the feelings of 
his dog Fala on hearing the fairy- 
tale that a destroyer had been told 
off to bring him back to his master 
was excellent fooling; and yet— 
there was a sting about it all to 
which Dewey reacted like a startled 
mare. Next morning the Republican 
press boiled with rage. The President 
had been undignified, outrageous, im- 
possible. Now let the world watch 
and see what Dewey would do to 
him. The world watched and saw. 
For the little Governor of New York 
took off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, 
and walked straight into the Presi- 
dent’s trap; or, as Harold Ickes, 
the rough-tongued Secretary of Com- 
merce, was unkind enough to say, 
““Dewey tossed his diaper into the 
ring.” He plodded about the country, 
discharging shrill diatribes which were 
neither good-tempered nor amusing. 
He lost his temper and the election. 
The President made a few more 
speeches, notably in such doubtful 
and critical States as New York and 
Pennsylvania. Since his opponents 
were saying that he was a sick and 
tired old man, he drove through the 
streets of New York for several hours 
in an open car, with the rain pouring 
down. He pounced upon Philadelphia, 
and the Republican hopes of carrying 
the State melted like snow in April. 
The Gallup Poll, which is usually 
pretty close to the truth, went on 
saying that the result would be a 
near thing, with the odds very slightly 
on the President ; but everyone knew 
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in his heart that the issue was settled. 
When America went to the poll, 
several million people voted, accord. 
ing to the current wisecrack, for the 
Big Man with the Little Dog and 
against the Little Man with the Big 
Dog. 

Once more the optimism of the 
Republicans may be premature. Mr 
Wallace’s following is more vocal 
than numerous, and outside New 
York State will not count for much. 
The great Trade Unions, which would 
have accepted him as the Democratic 
candidate, are far from pleased with 
him for threatening to split the vote 
and are likely to give President 
Truman an almost undivided support. 
The satisfaction of the Moscow radio 
will alarm a great many Liberals, on 
whose votes he must be counting. 
Much, too, may depend upon the 
quality of the Republican candidate. 
The party bosses like the kind of 
man who, if elected, will listen to 
their advice and give them little 
trouble. When they are sure they 
are going to win, such a man will 
be their choice, and only when they 
fear they may lose will they swallow 
a candidate of a sterner sort. In 
1940 they thought their chances doubt- 
ful and allowed Wendell Willkie to 
stampede the Convention. In 1944 
they were confident and chose Governor 
Dewey. The chances are that, in 
their present frame of mind, they 
will reject the idea of a candidate 
like Senator Vandenberg or Governor 
Stassen and make their selection 
from Senator Taft and Governor 
Dewey. If so, they may repeat the 
error of 1944. 


The borders of India and Pakistan 
are another uneasy spot on the earth’s 
surface, made no less so by the murder 
of Mahatma Gandhi. So long as the 
future of Kashmir and two or three 
other questions remain to be settled, 
the uneasiness is likely to continue. 
Kashmir has been referred by India 
to the Security Council, which by 
now, with Palestine, Egypt, and the 
position of Indians in South Africa 





1 The President’s dog was an Aberdeen, Governor Dewey’s is a Great Dane, 
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on its programme, may be getting 
a little tired of washing the discarded 
linen of the British Empire. Legally, 
of course, India is right and the 
raiders are wrong; and even if India 
were wrong, the raiders would not 
be right. Yet it is difficult for out- 
siders—as in @ sense we are now— 
to avoid a feeling of sympathy with 
a predominantly Moslem population 
driven into the Dominion of India 
by the circumstance that its ruling 
house is Hindu. As so often happens 
in a tug-of-war between nations, 
law is pulling one way and equity 
another. 

Neither Dominion can afford a 
rebuff and loss of face, but neither 
is in @ position to bring the quarrel 
to the issue of open war. Pakistan, 
being a State created not by geography 
but by Mr Jinnah, is particularly 
ill-equipped for military adventures. 
Apart from the peculiar arrangement 
of its frontiers, it has just been deprived 
by mass migration of a useful, if 
not an indispensable, section of its 
people. On a very rough generalisa- 
tion, subject to many qualifications, 
the Moslems of the old empire were, 
in the main, farmers and fighters ; 
while the Hindus, in the main, pro- 
vided the industrialisis, the officials, 
and the black-coated workers. For 
@ country to lose a large number 
of its farmers and fighters is a mis- 
fortune; but for it to lose three- 
quarters of its technical and educated 
workers is a catastrophe which may 
paralyse its economic life. 

A correspondent from Pakistan 
writes: ‘The general atmosphere 
up here is a great improvement on 
that prevailing in India—much more 
friendly altogether and they definitely 
like us around. Pakistan is imbued 
with a very admirable spirit of pioneer- 
ing which is lacking in the south. 


They will need all the guts they can 


muster, because from the material 
point of view Pakistan is very weak 
at the knees. ... 

“The result is that banks, post 
offices, Government departments, local 
administration, shops, cinemas — in 
fact, everything that makes a country 
tick over—have: been denuded of the 
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personnel and material and money 
to make them work, and they are 
virtually at a standstill... . 

** Don’t misunderstand me; I think 
that Pakistan will survive, but only 
if given time—my guess is about five 
years. If a war, or any other major 
crisis, is forced upon them (or if they 
force it upon themselves), I think 
they are sunk. The bit in parenthesis 
is the most surprising factor in the 
whole issue. Although facts and 
figures show quite plainly that they 
wouldn’t stand a chance, I believe 
that Pakistan as a whole would 
welcome an immediate crack at 
India. Perhaps this can be 
attributed to the quality of excita- 
bility, almost hysteria, which is 
part of the make-up of all Moslems. 
Solid, reliable, and clear-headed at 
most times, on rare occasions they 
tend to run amok unless someone is 
at hand to check them. I hope that 
the British element will be able to do 
this during the next few years. 

“Talking to people up here, and 
listening to conversations, the first 
thing that strikes one is that dis- 
cussions on controversial topics like 
Kashmir, communal atrocities, etc., 
are on exactly the same lines as 
those in India, except that everything 
is reversed. In Delhi one hears the 
most frightful stories of persecution 
of Hindus by Moslems; in Rawal- 
pindi the stories are just as frightful, 
but the corpses are all Moslem ones. 
The truth, of course, is that all the 
stories are perfectly true and that 
both sides are equally to blame. The 
two ends of the Kashmir story are 
particularly stupid. In India it is 
one of valiant defence against Moslem 
raiders; in Pakistan it is the libera- 
tion of a Moslem people held in 
subjection by a despotic Hindu ruler. 
Again the truth is that the basis of 
the quarrel is political and economic, 
and both sides are out to grab—and 
to grab first. But it is astounding 
how normally intelligent people believe 
exactly what they are told and 
resolutely refuse to see any other 
point of view.” 

So it may well be. But the hot- 
heads in both Dominions should reflect 
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that there is still a North-West 
Frontier; that behind it is Afghani- 
stan, and behind Afghanistan is Russia. 
When the barriers are down, unbidden 
guests may enter; and disputes about 
Junagadh or even about Kashmir 
would then subside into relative 
insignificance. 


One of the more notorious dis- 
services of propaganda is to poison 
the springs of history and biography. 
Whether the world will ever be 
allowed to hear the true story of 
Stalin is very doubtful. It will not 
get it now from Trotsky, who was 
struck down by an assassin while 
he was actually writing the life of 
his supplanter and was, anyhow, more 
concerned with Trotsky than with 
Stalin. Still less will it get the story 
out of the modern historians of 
Moscow, whose portraits of revolu- 
tionary heroes are the worst sort 
of hagiology rather than history. 
Everything derogatory or inconsistent 
must be eliminated; anything that 
has the appearance of forecasting 
a revolutionary future must be 
magnified ; and when the ground is 
barren, necessity must again be the 
mother of invention. 

With the career of Karl Marx the 
world is less unlucky, for he lived 
and died in an age that cared more 
for truth than for propaganda, and 
when the opportunities of muddying 
the sources were not so favourable 
as they are now. Nevertheless, the 
Marx-Engels Institute of Moscow is 
doing its best. It is producing what 
purports to be the complete corre- 
spondence of Marx and Engels, but 
has taken the precaution of purging 
it of anything that might show Marx 
in an unfavourable light. Hundreds 
of letters have been suppressed, while 
the others are drastically edited for 
the sake of a pious portrait. Unfor- 
tunately for the Institute—and for 
Marx—a complete and unspoilt edition 
of the correspondence was published 
in Germany some thirty-five years 
ago; and the picture it gives is very 
different. Mr Schwarzschild has made 
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full use of it in his excellent study of 
Marx,' which is commended to any. 
one who is interested in the grimy 
beginnings of the Third International, 

Karl Marx came of a long line of 
rabbis, some traces of the rabbinical 
training appearing in his writings. 
The father was a blameless official, 
with an unconquerable admiration 
for the tidy methods of the kingdom 
of Prussia. The son became at an 
early age an ardent Hegelian, and 
won @ certain reputation among the 
coffee - house philosophers of Berlin. 
He tried, and failed, to write poetry. 
He edited a succession of ephemeral 
newspapers, which died one after 
another, not so much because they 
were dangerous as because they were 
dull. He came slowly to the con- 
victions for which he was to win 
his fame. At first he was not a 
Communist, nor even a_ Socialist, 
but he was always a Marxist, although 
at different times Marxism meant 
quite different things. (That habit 
has persisted in his successors.) His 
revolutionary opinions were born of 
the hatreds which consumed him. 
He was an atheist largely through 
an old grudge against the theological 
faculty of a German university. He 
became a Socialist not because he 
loved the poor, but because he hated 
the rich. He was a rebel because 
he could find no place for himself 
in the existing order. Marxism was, 
as it still is, a message of hatred, 
the creed of the man with a grievance. 
Marx was not only uninterested in 
people: he despised them. He called 
them “rabble”? and ‘“ plebaians ” ; 
and when he wanted to abuse a man, 
which was very often, would dub 
him “scum,” “boor,’’ ‘‘ bounder,” 
“greasy Jew” (from Marx!), or 
“nigger.” For men and women as 
persons he had no use; they were 
merely the. necessary but clumsy 
and unpleasing tools in the mighty 
process his brain had conceived—the 
process which would ultimately create 
an all-powerful, all-embracing dictator- 
ship. The children have faithfully 
followed the master; and anyone, 





1 ©The Red Prussian.” By Leopold Schwarzschild. Hamish Hamilton Ltd., London, 1947. 
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like the Dean of Canterbury, who 
cherishes woolly ideas of a future 
synthesis between Christianity and 
Communism must overcome, if he 
ean, one of. the most complete and 
fundamental contradictions the world 
can show. Between a Gospel of Love 
and a Message of Hate, between the 
Kingdom of God and the Republic 
of the Ant-heap, the antagonism is 
inevitable and permanent. 

Marx’s ideas were not very original. 
He took his philosophy from Hegel, 
with one important qualification of 
his own, and his economics largely 
from Robert Owen or the French 
Socialists. His important discovery 
was of the nature of Hegel’s “ It,” 
the ultimate controller. of all things, 
which was not God, as Hegel had 
fondly supposed, but the forces of 
production. From this meagre trickle 
flowed the entire system which, after 
laborious years, was to appear in 
Das Kapital. Something of the kind 
was essential to Marx’s conviction 
that a social and economic order, 
which had signally failed to recognise 
and nourish his genius, was on the 
point of dissolution. It would perish, 
he insisted, not because it was bad, 
but because it was doomed by the 
forces of production. 

So he wrote and talked and started 
newspapers which never survived, and 
founded societies which presently dis- 
integrated, and made friendships 
which never lasted. Then, as now, 
the unforgivable crime was not to 
be an unbeliever, but to be a heretic ; 
and a heretic was anyone whom Marx 
disliked. His egoism was monstrous, 
almost incredible. He could not 
tolerate a rival. The great figures 
of Continental Socialism, such as 
Lasalle and Bakunin, were first 
admitted for what they might bring, 


_and finally rejected when they seemed 


to be stealing the limelight. Marx 
then pursued them with heavy 
polemics and personal abuse; he 
dug up any episodes in their private 
lives that might discredit them; and 
when he could find nothing he invented 
something. (Here, too, the technique 
has descended to his spiritual heirs.) 
Although his life was one long feud, 
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no man was more dependent on the 
charity of others. He sponged without 
pity on his family, his wife’s family, 
and his friends; and when they 
tired of supporting him he rounded 
on them with a torrent of malice and 
invective. He fleeced his old mother 
to such a tune that when she died 
she left no more than twelve pounds. 

His only enduring friend and bene- 
factor was Engels, an unlikely Socialist, 
since when he was not conspiring to 
overthrow society he was a textile 
manufacturer in Manchester with a 
passion for fox-hunting. Once even 
Engels turned against him. When Mrs 
Engels died, Marx sent a few lines 
of chilly condolence, capped by an 
insistent demand for more money. 
Engels was offended; but the two 
men were mutually necessary, and 
when Marx apologised the breach 
was repaired; Engels embezzled the 
funds of the family firm and sent 
his friend the essential cash. 

In time everyone was disillusioned— 
except Engels, of course. Marx was 
hardly an agreeable companion, for 
he could talk of little but “ our 
theory” and his private grudges; 
save in his cups, when he fell into 
a@ ponderous Teutonic geniality, which 
must have been almost more boring 
than Marxism—to anyone but Engels, 
of course. To Engels in particular, 
and to the world in general, Marx 
uttered the most portentous prophecies, 
which were almost invariably wrong. 
He interpreted the economic shocks 
of 1847 as heralding the final collapse 
of capitalism. Even after 1848 he 
repeatedly proclaimed the imminence 
of revolution. He said it would 
result from the American Civil War, 
from almost anything that happened. 
He declared the Austrians would 
beat the Prussians in 1866, and the 
Turks the Russians in 1877. Even 
his theory of “increasing misery ” 
was refuted by a growing improve- 
ment in the condition of the working 
classes. Any ordinary prophet would 
suffer some discouragement from such 
reverses, but not Marx, who continued 
his fantastic forecasts until the day 
of his death; although by that time 
nearly everybody had lost faith in 
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them—except Engels, of course. The 
Communist claim to be an unfailing 
critique of current events cannot be 
said to have had a promising start. 

His financial relations with pub- 
lishers bordered on the shady, and, 
so far as is known, he never repaid 
a debt to anybody. His personal 
habits were unappetising. A report 
to his brother-in-law in Germany 
recorded that “it is a rare thing 
for him to wash, or comb his hair, 
or change his linen. He drinks too 
much.” 

This unsavoury tippler spent his 
middle and closing years in London, 
writing pamphlets, founding societies, 
finishing at long last Das Kapital, of 
which the first volume, published in 
1867, sold two hundred copies, and 
living mostly on his grievances, his 
unpaid bills, and Engels, of course. 
The other Socialists did not like or 
trust him, but found him indispensable. 
In the modern phrase, he had “ got 
something.”” He supplied a much- 
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needed intellectual discipline to the 
movement. He built their vague 
economic aspirations into a system 
and made the whole plausible by his 
pseudo - scientific jargon. He was 
always quarrelling with them, but 
they joined his International, perhaps 
because there was nothing much else 
for them to join, and stayed in it 
until he made life insupportable for 
them. 

In 1872 he fought his last battle 
with Bakunin. His victory was 
Pyrrhic ; for he destroyed the First 
International, which migrated to 
America and faded out of existence. 
Eleven years later he died, having 
by that time alienated everyone— 
except Engels, of course. No more 
than eight people stood by his grave 
in Highgate Cemetery. ‘His name 
and his work will live for centuries 
to come,” said the faithful Engels. 
It was the partnership’s last prophecy 
and for once, unhappily, it looks like 
coming true. 
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